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EDITORIAL NOTE 


HIS issue marks the close of the eleventh annual volume of THE 
T HIsToricAL MAGAzINE. It was small in its beginnings, the first 
volume having but 234 pages. The four numbers of 1942 contain 
over 400. It has steadily grown in interest and value. Many articles 
of extraordinary historical interest have been published. It is not only 
rich in biography, but its numerous biographical notes are invaluable 
for research students, as is also its bibliography, and its articles on the 
beginnings of the Church in dioceses, missionary districts and the foreign 
field. Reviews by historical experts have become a feature. A professor 
of history in one of the leading universities in the United States writes 
to say that he uses the MAGAzINE in his class work, and it is given a 
place on the open shelves of the Yale University library. 
If it should have the good fortune to survive these days so difficult 


for all publications, it will become more and more the outstanding source 


of the history of the American Episcopal Church, and is already so re- 
garded in England. 
E. CLowes CHORLEY. 


VoL. XI No. 4. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE GROWTH OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By Walter Herbert Stowe. 


N few subjects has there been more heat and less light than on 
O that concerning the growth of the American Episcopal Church, 
especially during the last forty years. The rate of its growth 
from 1900 to 1930 was the lowest within the last century. In endeavor- 
ing to explain this state of affairs different individuals have ridden their 
differing hobbies. Laymen have advanced their pet theory that the clergy 
did not visit enough. One clergyman has stated in print that the 
Church’s lack of college chaplains was the chief reason. 

There is, to be sure, no single reason. A true explanation involves 
many factors: the growth of materialism; the emphasis on science as 
the whole of reality ; the widespread belief in the inevitability of progress ; 
the warfare of pseudo-science with pseudo-theology ; the discrediting of 
the Bible as an infallible oracle; the intensive pursuit of pleasure ac- 
companied by a phenomenal increase in the number of social distractions 
such as the automobile, the movies, the radio, with the resultant decline 
of the Church as the people’s chief social center; the lessening of the 
clergy’s intellectual leadership due to the emphasis on activism and to 
the unprecedented increase in the number of the learned professions, 
illustrated by the rapid growth of education, the multiple branches of 
engineering, medicine and research; World War I with its disruption 
of normal parish life and a decrease in confirmations,’ followed by a 
dangerous lowering of the moral tone of the body politic lasting well 
into the Twenties; the rapid movement of people, especially the young 
and the employees of large corporations, from one part of the country 
to another, who thus became ecclesiastically foot-free and were often 
lost to the Church in the process. 

We venture to prophesy that the perspective of time will show that 
the Episcopal Church has made, on the whole, a fairly creditable ad- 


1Confirmations were as follows: 

1915....61,284 1918... .42,766 1921... .61,881 

1916... .60,821 1919... .47,859 1922....67,907 

See Alexander B. Andrews’ “Comparative Statistics of the Episcopal Church 
— 1849” in the “Living Church Annual” for 1942, pp. 412-415. A very valuable 
table. 
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justment to these revolutionary changes in American life. But the one 
enormous handicap which it could not overcome until after 1930—and 
the one most responsible for the slowing up of its rate of growth since 
1846, and more especially since 1890—was immigration. Yet this over- 
whelming factor is almost never considered in any discussion of the 
subject. 

An analysis of this element in the problem is exceedingly pertinent 
at this time: first, because there is a sufficient amount of data available 
to demonstrate its importance ; second, because the history of this Church 
for the last 100 years cannot be rightly understood if immigration is 
ignored ; third, because for the first time in the history of this country 
immigration since 1930 has not been an element in the net increase 
in its population, and probably never will be again a serious factor; and, 
fourth, because the most hopeful era since 1830 with respect to immi- 
gration has opened for this Church’s growth. The Episcopal Church 
has already proved that given time for the second and third generations 
of immigrants to appear, it has an appeal to the unchurched among them. 
Not only thousands of able and devoted laymen, but many distinguished 
priests and bishops of immigrant stock have certified to the effectiveness 
of that appeal. With the Church no longer engulfed by 27% million 
immigrants in a period of 50 years, as was the case between 1880 and 
1930, almost all of whom were of a non-Anglican background, we 
have reason to believe that its rate of growth will be very much better. 


THE Decabe: 1930-1940 


The decade, 1930-1940, witnessed the smallest rate of growth in 
the population of the United States since the first census of 1790. The 
population increased from 122,775,046 in 1930 to 131,669,275 in 1940— 
a net increase of 8,894,229, or 7.2 per cent. But this rate of increase 
was less than one-half that shown in any previous decade since the 
first census of 1790. 


The Bureau of the Census made this significant statement on De- 
cember 4, 1940:? 


“The slowing down in population growth can be laid to the 
falling birthrate and the virtual stoppage of immigration from 
abroad. During the past decade, all of the increase in popu- 
lation represents the natural increase—the excess of births over 
deaths. In fact, for the first time in the history of this nation, 

_ *Bulletin, Series P-2, p, 1. All population and immigration statistics used 
in this article are from official reports of the Bureau of the Census of the United 


_— or from the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Department of 
or. 
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the number of emigrants during an intercensal period was 
greater than the number of immigrants. During the decade 
from April 1, 1930, to April 1, 1940, the number of persons who 
left this country for foreign lands exceeded by 46,518 the num- 
ber who entered the United States. This is in sharp contrast 
with immigration trends between 1920 and 1930, when 19 per 
cent of the population increase of 17,064,426 persons was at- 
tributable to immigration. . . . ” 


Yet in this same decade of falling birthrate and virtual stoppage 
of immigration the Episcopal Church’s rate of communicant growth in 
relation to population was greater than that of any decade since 1900. 
In fact, it was more than that of the three preceding decades com- 
bined. 

The best method of determining whether the growth of the Church 
is keeping pace with that of the population is known as the “Ratio 
of the Population of the Continental United States to One Communi- 
cant.”? In 1830 this ratio was 415.8 to 1; in 1940, 90.2 to 1. In other 
words, if the population of the United States in 1830 had been lined 
up and passed in procession, only one out of every 415 persons would 
have been a communicant of the Episcopal Church. If during the in- 
tervening 110 years the Church had not grown faster than the popu- 
lation, the ratio would have remained the same: in 1940 only one out 
of every 415 persons would have been a communicant of this Church. 
But, in fact, the Church has always grown faster than the population 
so that, today, one out of every 90 persons in the continental United 
States is a communicant—a net gain of 325 ratio points in 110 years. 

In the 30 year period, 1900-1930, the Church just about kept pace 
with the civil population. In 1900 the ratio was 102.3 to 1; in 1930, 
97.3 to 1—a net gain of only 5 ratio points in 30 years. This slow 
growth, relative to the increase in population, was largely due to an 
enormous immigration of 18,638,406—the highest number in any com- 
parable period in the nation’s history—of whom a mere handful had 
any Anglican background. 

But in the last decade, 1930-40, when for the first time immigration 
was no element in the increase in population, and in the face of a 
rapidly falling birthrate, the ratio of population to one communicant 
improved from 97.3 to 1 in 1930 to 90.2 to 1 in 1940—a net gain of 7 
ratio points in 10 years compared with a net increase of only 5 points 
during the preceding 30 years. 

That this improvement in the ratio of communicants to population 


8See the “Living Church Annual” for 1942, pp. 414-415, for the most accurate 
table of this kind available. Also, Table Number Three, in this article below. 
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was due to the virtual cessation of immigration can be proved by com- 
parison with two other decades since 1900. 

The decade 1920-30 actually had a higher percentage increase in 
communicants than the decade 1930-40: 17.4 per cent in the former, 
only 15.7 in the latter. Yet 1920-30 showed a net gain of only 1.1 
ratio points compared with the net gain of 7.1 ratio points in the last 
decade. What was the reason for this seeming paradox? The 4 million 
immigrants in the Twenties represented 24 per cent of the total net 
increase of 17 million in the population. In the Thirties immigrants 
contributed nothing to the total net increase in population. 

Comparison with the first decade of the 20th century is even more 
striking. Between 1900 and 1910 the net increase in communicants was 
25.2 per cent, almost 10 per cent greater than between 1930 and 1940. 
Yet the net gain in ratio points in the first decade was but 3.5 (102.3 to 
1 in 1900 ; 98.8 to 1 in 1910)—less than half of the 7.1 ratio points gained 
between 1930 and 1940. The reason is clear. The largest number 
of immigrants in any decennial period of our nation’s history (8,795,386) 
made up over one-half (55.0 per cent) of the country’s total net in- 
crease of almost 16 million (15,977,691) in population between 1900 
and 1910. In no other decade was so great a percentage of the nation’s 
net increase in population attributable to immigration. The wonder is, 
not that the Church failed to do better, but that it did so well in 


the face of such a handicap for which it was not responsible and which 
it could in no wise control. 


IMMIGRATION Not A SERIOUS FAcTOR UNTIL AFTER 1846 


The average American, if he thinks about it at all, generally as- 
sumes that immigration has always been a large element in the rapid 
growth of the nation’s population. But this is not the case. 

For all practical purposes, immigration was no factor at all until 
after 1830. No records were kept until 1820, but it is estimated by com- 
petent authorities that not more than 250,000 immigrants came to these 
shores from abroad between the first census (1790) and 1820. The only 
serious challenge appears to be that this estimate is too high. We 
shall then be safe in saying that a maximum of 250,000 between 1780 


and 1820—a period of 40 years—is a fair calculation. 
Add to this number the 143,439 immigrants of the decade 1821- 


1830, and this makes a total of less than 400,000 immigrants in 50 
years. But between 1790 and 1830 the population increased from 4 
million (3,929,881) to 13 million (12,866,020). Of this net increase 
of 9 million in 40 years the 400,000 immigrants represented less than five 
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(4.4) per cent. Thus in this period the native white population in- 
creased 237 per cent—a doubling every 22 or 23 years—a rate of 
genetic increase almost unprecedented in the history of civilized man. 

During the ten years, 1831-1840, more immigrants (599,125) en- 
tered the United States than had come in the preceding 50 years. 
Yet this larger immigration was only 14.2 per cent of the net increase 
in population—4,203,433—for the decade, and only 3.5 per cent of the 
total population of 17 million. 

As a matter of fact, immigration was not a serious factor in any 
phase of American life until after 1846, following upon the tragic potato 
famine in Ireland and the failure of the revolution of 1848 in Ger- 
many. Thus it was that during the first 70 years (1776-1846) of 
America’s national life, the total number of immigrants was less than 
1,600,000, whereas in that period the population of the country grew 
from 3 million to 21 million. To this astonishing increase of 18 million 
in 70 years immigrants contributed but 8.8 per cent. 

In 1790, when the first census was taken, the total population of 
3,929,625 was divided between 3,172,444 white and 757,181 colored; 
80.7 per cent for the former, 19.3 per cent for the latter. 

Of the white population, comprising about 600,000 families, 91 per 
cent was of British descent; and nine-tenths of those of British descent 
were English. In other words, 80 per cent of the total white popu- 
lation in 1790 was of English ancestry. 

The Census Bureau by several different studies which closely agree 
in results, estimates that the native white stock descended from those 
600,000 white families of 1790 numbered 37,290,000 in 1900 out of a 
total population of 75,994,575; and 47,330,000 in 1920 out of a total 
population of 105,710,620. In short, descendants of the 600,000 white 
families of 1790 comprised 49 per cent of the total population in 1900, 
and 44.7 per cent in 1920. 

General Francis A. Walker, superintendent of the 1870 and 1880 
censuses, gave it as his opinion :* 


“Foreign immigration into this country has, from the time 
it first assumed large proportions, amounted not to a reenforce- 
ment of our population, but to a replacement of native by foreign 
stock. That if the foreigners had not come, the native element 
would long since have filled the places the foreigners usurped, 
I entertain not a doubt.” 


He based his opinion, first, upon the fact that the population in 
1860 was but 10,000 more than if the rate of natural increase of 1830 


*Quoted in “A Century of Population Growth, 1790-1900,” Bureau of the 
Census, 1909, p. 89. 
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(which was 31.8 per cent) had been maintained; and, second, that the 
decline in the birthrate of the native born was due to the “competitive 
shock” of immigration. The birth rate began to decline just as immi- 
gration began to increase, and the decline was greatest in those regions, 
states, “and in the very counties” where immigration was heaviest. 

Walker’s conclusion has been adopted by several later authorities 
on immigration and challenged by others. If his opinion be true, im- 
migration has contributed little to the final total of population but in- 
stead merely substituted foreign for native stock. 

Walker was ahead of his time, as most constructive thinkers are. 
World War I shook this country out of its complacency, routed the 
sentimentalists and their “melting pot” theory, and led straight to the 
Johnson Act of 1924 whereby the number of immigrants admitted each 
year is limited to two per cent of the respective nationalities com- 
prising the population as of the census of 1890. This permits the 
entry of only 17,680 immigrants per year from southern and eastern 
Europe; and 140,799 per year from northern and western Europe. 

One thing is certain: if the Episcopal Church had had to deal with 
a native population only, and if it had maintained the rate of growth 
which it established in the decade 1830-40, it would have been a vastly 
larger body than it is today. But perhaps in the providence of God 


it is destined for a greater role than merely to be a “big” Church. 


A Great Decade (1831-1840) ror THE EPIscopAL CHURCH 


Although, as we have seen, some 600,000 immigrants entered the 
United States during the ten years, 1831-1840 (more than had come in 
the preceding 50 years), nevertheless it was an overwhelmingly native 
population with which the Church had to deal during this decade. In 
those ten years the population increased from 13 million to 17 million, 
or 32.7 per cent. The 600,000 immigrants contributed but 14.2 per cent 
to the net increase (over 4,000,000) in population. While this was 
large compared to any previous decennial period, it was to be the 
smallest contribution of immigrants to the increase in population during 
any decade in the next 100 years. These 600,000 immigrants numbered 
but 3.5 per cent of the total population at the end of the decade; and 
the entire 1,000,000 immigrants since 1780 were less than 6 per cent 
of the 17 million of 1840. 

Moreover, in the settlement of the West the Church had to do 
with one of the greatest migrations of history. Even before the War 
of Independence people were moving over the mountains. Of the 4 
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million people in the United States in 1790, 200,000, or 5 per cent, were 
living west of the mountains. 

In 1821 the total number of states was 25, of which 12 were new; 
and of the 12 new states, 10 were west of the Alleghenies. 

The settled area increased from 240,000 square miles in 1790 to 
633,000 in 1830, with an average of 20.3 persons to the square mile. 
Wisconsin and Michigan, with the northern halves of Illinois and In- 
diana, were still very thinly settled, but this condition was not to be 
for long. Generally speaking, by 1840, the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi river was preempted and pioneers were already pushing across 
that temporary barrier both north and south. 

The bulk of this huge migration being native American, the in- 
stitutions of the West as well as of the East were fixed before the 
nation was called upon to absorb the large foreign element which be- 
gan arriving after 1846. 

One of the provisions of the public land system was the reser- 
vation of one township in each 36 to the new states for educational 
purposes. The excellent public school systems of the western states 
have been founded on this provision. The common school, reflecting 
the political and cultural instincts of the class from which the migration 
came, has rendered an incalculable service. Not only has it afforded 
an education to the children of native Americans, no matter how poor, 
but by its democracy and universal use of the English language it has 
performed the seemingly impossible task of Americanizing within rela- 
tively short periods the children of the foreign born. 

Along with this wonderful growth in the native population and the 
great migration westward went a marked increase in the number of 
towns. As late as 1800 there were but 6 towns of 8,000 or more in- 
habitants; between 1820 and 1830 the number doubled from 13 to 26; 
by 1840 they numbered 44, an increase of 70 per cent in 10 years. 

The “Jacksonian Era” is one of the most fascinating in American 
history. No similar decade of the 19th century is so extraordinary for 
material development. At its beginning the country was an overgrown 
type of colonial life; at its end American life had shifted to entirely 
new lines which it has since followed. 

Before the advent of the steamboat (1807) the river trip from Louis- 
ville to New Orleans consumed from three to four months. In 1820 
steamboats made the trip in less than 20 days; in 1838, in 6 days. 

Canals blanketed the country. The importance of the Erie canal 
to New York State and New York City is well known. The im- 
portance of some not so well known is not sufficiently appreciated. To 
illustrate, the Morris canal between Jersey City, New Jersey, and Easton, 
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Pennsylvania, on the Delaware river, only 100 miles, restored prosperity 
to the then great iron industry in New Jersey, languishing for lack of 
cheap fuel, by bringing in Pennsylvania coal. It so stimulated Newark’s 
industry that its population increased 60 per cent between 1830 and 
1840, and more than doubled in the next decade. Before this canal 
was built, it cost as much to transport iron to New York from the 
busy furnaces of Dover, New Jersey, as from the Russian port of Arch- 
angel on the White Sea. 

Canals, by threatening with loss of trade those cities which could 
not have them, stimulated the building of railways. In 1830 railroad 
mileage was but 23; in 1835, it was 1,098; in 1840, 2,800. 

New inventions appeared year after year further to accelerate the 
development of the country. In 1834 Cyrus Hall McCormick patented 
the reaper. This, supplemented by improvements and other inventions, 
began the mechanization of agriculture whereby fewer farmers could 
assure an adequate food supply for the growing population, thus re- 
leasing millions for industrial and other pursuits. 

In 1836 the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania was successfully applied 
to railways, and in 1837 to the manufacture of iron. In 1838 steam 
navigation across the Atlantic was established. In 1839 Charles Good- 
year’s method of vulcanizing rubber came into use. 

Social conditions improved. Imprisonment for debt and cruel 
and inhuman punishments began to disappear. The introduction of 
aqueducts of pure water, the domestic use of anthracite coal and gas, in- 
troduced changes in homes and architecture. 

A distinct American literature dates from this period. Whittier, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, Bancroft and Prescott 
began their contributions which no longer followed foreign models with 
servility. Even those writers—Bryant, Dana, Halleck, Drake, Irving 
and Cooper—who had already made their place in literature, began to 
reveal greater independence of foreign models and methods. 

This optimistic condition was seriously blighted by the panic of 
1837, one of the worst the country ever experienced, and untold suffering 
and hardship resulted. But both the material and spiritual gains were 
far greater than the losses, and the country ended the decade on a 
far higher level than it entered it. The United States of 1840 was a 
vastly different country from what it had been in 1830. 

Thomas March Clark (1812-1903), bishop of Rhode Island (1854- 
1903) and presiding bishop (1899-1903), was ordained in 1836. In 1894 
he wrote his Reminiscences in which this passage occurs :* 


5Clark, Thomas M., “Reminiscences,” New York, 1895. Second edition. Pp. 
32ff. The whole volume is very interesting. 
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“During the decade between the years 1830 and 1840 the 
Episcopal Church made such an advance as it had never known 
before. The number of clergy doubled during this period, and 
for the first time in its existence its influence began to be felt 
somewhat generally in the community . . . .” 


How true is this statement ? 

Dioceses increased from 19 to 27, or 42 per cent; parishes from 
about 772 to 1,073, or 40 per cent; clergy from 600 to 1,100, or 83 per 
cent. According to Burgess’ List of Deacons, ordinations to the 
diaconate for the ten years 1831-40 totalled 653, compared with 310 
for the decade 1821-30—an increase of 110 per cent. 

Communicants increased from 31,000 to 56,000, or 80 per cent. The 
ratio of population to one communicant improved from 415 to 1 in 
1830 to 307 to 1 in 1840—a net gain of 108 ratio points, a rate of in- 
crease never before or since equalled. 

The following comparisons between the beginning and the end of 
the decade will also indicate the forward surge of the Church: 


Baptisms increased from an average of 7,700 per year to 
11,500 per year. Confirmations from an average of 3,600 per 
year to 5,000 per year, and this is the principal reason for the 
growth in the number of communicants. 

Paradoxical though it be, the number of marriages and 
burials reveals the growing popularity of the Church. Then 
as now, many of the marriages and most of the burials at which 
the clergy officiated were not those of churchmen. The un- 
churched were turning in greater numbers to the Episcopal 
Church for such ministrations. Marriages increased from 2,000 
per year to 3,000. Burials from 4,000 annually to over 5,000. 
The number of the latter was especially heavy in 1832 because of 
deaths from Asiatic cholera. 

The number of Sunday school teachers doubled between 
1832 and 1841 ; the number of Sunday school scholars increased 
60 per cent. 

Churches consecrated on an average of 28 per year rose 
to af. by 1838, declining to 31 because of the effects of the panic 
of 1837. 

Priests ordained on an average of 30 per year at the be- 
ginning of the decade increased to 60 by 1838, decreasing to 56 
by 1840. Deacons ordained on an average of 40 per year rose 
to 70 by 1838, dropping to 62 by 1840. 

In 1832 there were 134 candidates for Holy Orders; in 
1838, 188; in 1841, 155. 


In 1830 the Episcopal Church was a very small affair. By 1840 
it had become a force to be reckoned with in American life. 
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REASONS FOR THE GROWTH OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH: 1830-1840 


If the Episcopal Church made such a remarkable growth between 
1830 and 1840, during which decade 600,000 immigrants came to 
the United States, why had it not done as well in preceding decades 
when immigration was no factor at all? 

One answer is that the Church had been growing in appreciable 
fashion ever since 1811, but no satisfactory statistical data by which 
we might measure that growth were returned to General Convention 
until that of 1832. 

A second answer is that the Church did not “get going” on all 
cylinders until this particular decade. To change the metaphor, its 
better team work, which had taken the larger part of 50 years to achieve, 
began to turn in some notable victories. The Church had become 
Americanized in the best sense of that term. It had adapted itself to its 
new environment. It had taken its ancient and time-tested spiritual in- 
struments such as convocation, the episcopate, the priesthood, and 
confirmation, and streamlined them for the new country and the new 
day in which they were to serve. 

Convocation became the annual diocesan and triennial general con- 
vention, representative of bishops, presbyters and laymen. 

The episcopate, shaking off its temporal or civil functions and auto- 
cratic character, became purely ecclesiastical and democratic. It was 
then able to overcome the suspicions of prelacy with which for 25 
years it was regarded even by churchmen, and became magnificently 
aggressive as exemplified by Bishops Hobart, Griswold, Dehon, and 
Richard Channing Moore. The good which Hobart did was not in- 
terred with his bones, but lived after him even unto this day. White 
who had lived through the days when, as he himself said, the Church 
was “approaching annihiliation,” had become more aggressive with ad- 
vancing years. Before he died in 1836 he had seen his Church re- 
vived and strengthened, better prepared to take advantage of the op- 
portunities opening before it than it had ever been in its history. 

The priesthood, now almost entirely recruited from the native 
born, had become American in background, understanding and out- 
look. The theological seminary as an institution necessary for the proper 
training of the clergy had been recognized and organized. The Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary had been established by General Convention 
in 1817. This was followed by Kenyon College and the Virginia The- 
ological Seminary under local control. The large number of ordinations 
during the Thirties, double that of the preceding ten years, would have 
been improbable if not impossible without the seminaries. The enroll- 
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ment in the General Seminary during this decade will indicate how 
much better the Church was able to meet the imperative demands for 
expansion : 


1831: 23 1835: 80 1838: 74 
1832: 42 1836: 90 1839: 66 
1833: 49 1837: 86 1840: 75 
1834: 65 


As the Church passed from a strategy of the defensive and apologetic 
to one of offensive and the attack, both bishops and priests aggressively 
pushed confirmation as an emotionally sound and spiritually effective 
instrument for transforming her own children into communicants and 
for bringing unchurched adults into the Church’s communion and fel- 
lowship. It was a potent foil against the excesses of revivalism which 
often insulted the intelligence and revolted the feelings of thinking 


laymen. 
More frequent confirmations involved more regular visitations by the 


bishops. Until Hobart set the example, such regular visitations had not 
been customary: first, because most of the early bishops had to be 
rectors of parishes in order to live; second, because of the suspicion in 
which they were held in many quarters; and, third, because any parish 
desiring a visit from the bishop had to pay his expenses, and this many 
were unwilling or unable to do. 

The different episcopal temper of the Thirties is well exemplified 
in Bishop George Washington Doane’s address to the New Jersey dio- 
cesan convention of 1835: 


“Of the expediency of annual confirmations, I have not a 
moment’s doubt. It may be said that in all parishes this can- 
not be. At least, let it not be for the want of due instruction of 
the people. When the appointment for the visitation is received, 
let the clergyman give notice of the Bishop’s intention to con- 
firm. Without waiting for candidates to present themselves, 
let him proceed to exhort his people, in their bounden duty, 
to profess the Saviour before men; and to instruct them in the 
way which he himself, or his apostles, guided by his Spirit, 
instituted or ordained. Let him pursue this course in sermons, 
in familiar lectures, and in private conversation, until the time 
appointed shall arrive. Very seldom will this bread be cast in’ 
vain upon the waters . . . The seasons of confirmation are, 
or at least ought to be, seasons of refreshing to the Church. . . 
The whole number of persons confirmed by me in the diocese, 
during the two years and a half of my connexion with it, is 
481. The greatest number reported in any previous three years 
is 256—while the average number of confirmations in three 
years, since 1820, is 186... .” 
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The parish clergy responded to such leadership by instructing and 
presenting confirmands in great numbers. When confirmation was regu- 
larly administered, the Church’s communicants rapidly increased. It is 
doubtful if any branch of the Anglican Communion, not even the 
mother Church of England, has presented for confirmation so many 
adults reared in other communions, as has the American Episcopal 
Church. 

Not only had the ancient and time-tested spiritual instruments of 
the Church been successfully adapted to its American environment, but 
by 1830 several of our most characteristic present day religious institu- 
tions had been evolved and taken root. These were, in addition to 
the theological seminary, already mentioned: the Sunday school, the 
women’s guild or female aid society, the Bible and Prayer Book society, 
the Tract Society, the Christian Knowledge society, and the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society.® 

The statesmanship of the General Conventions of the decade 1830- 
40 was of a high order. It was determined that a bishop could resign 
his jurisdiction and another could be elected and consecrated in his stead. 
Relief was provided for large and unwieldly dioceses by authorizing two 
or more dioceses within a single state. And most important of all, a 
vigorous missionary policy was adopted. It was declared that every bap- 
tized member of the Church was ipso facto a member of the missionary 
society. Instead of waiting until the Church’s members who had mi- 
grated west should ask for a bishop, it was resolved that the Church 
would send bishops as well as priests to shepherd the distant members 
of the flock. Today this is a very commonplace principle of action; 
100 years ago it was little less than revolutionary. In the succeeding 
century it was to bear abundant fruit. 

In addition to the internal reasons outlined above there were some 
important external reasons for the Church’s growth at this time. Mere 
enumeration must here suffice: (1) the decline of prejudice against 
the Episcopal Church as the offspring of the Church of England; (2) 
the intellectual revolt against Puritanism; (3) the breakdown and the 
barrenness of the old Puritan life and worship; (4) the resentment 
of Protestant laymen against the new and unscriptural tests of com- 
munion imposed by many Protestant bodies, such as total abstinence, 
abolition, and the prohibition against joining fraternal orders; (5) revul- 
sion against the crude revivalism with its deplorable excesses, more 
or less common to most Protestant denominations; (6) the spread 
of education among the masses which made liturgical services more 

*For an authoritative treatment of this institutional development, see, William 


Wilson Manross: “The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1800-1840: A 
Study in Church Life.” Columbia University Press, New York, 1938. 270 pp. 
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acceptable to more people than previously; (7) the Asiatic cholera of 
1832 which was considered a divine visitation; (8) the huge migrations 
which uprooted millions ecclesiastically as well as socially and economi- 
cally. This last was especially favorable to the Episcopal Church in New 
York State. New Englanders by the hundreds of thousands moved 
into western New York and there the Church was early on the ground 
ready to welcome them and to minister to their needs. 

The internal and external reasons for the Church’s growth in 
the Thirties extended into the Forties, but the rate of growth in the 
later decade, while excellent, was slowed up. Why? Allowing for the 
lamentable controversies of the next decade and their harmful effect 
upon the Church’s growth (which, however, should not be exaggerated), 
it will be readily seen that the hitherto unprecedented immigration was 
the principal reason for the Church’s inability to maintain the phenomenal 
rate of the Thirties. 


IMMIGRATION BY FIFTY YEAR PERIODS 


The following table will help to visualize the problem. Very con- 
veniently for our study, immigration into the United States divides itself 
neatly into three 50 year periods. 

The first period (1780-1830) was that during which immigration 
was, for all practical purposes, no factor at all. 

The second period (1831-1880) was characterized by mounting 
numbers, totalling 10 million in 50 years, with serious problems begin- 
ning after 1846. The immigrants were, however, almost entirely from 
northern and western Europe, and they were predominantly agricultural 
in vocation and rural in residence. 

During the third period (1881-1930) immigration reached alarming 
proportions: 2714 million in 50 years. By 1905 they were arriving at 
the rate of one million a year. The largest number in any single year 
was 1,285,349 in 1907, but 1914 with 1,218,480 was not far behind. 
Moreover, after 1880 the ethnological character of the immigration 
changed radically. Whereas in the preceding half century the immi- 
grants had mostly come from northern and western Europe, now they 
were pouring in from southern and eastern Europe. A third difference 
was that the new immigration was urban and not rural. The free land 
was gone and the cities became congested with huge blocks of unassimi- 
lated aliens. 

The fourth period (1931 to date) is the one in which we are now 
living. Immigration has ceased to be a factor in the growth of popu- 
lation. 
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TABLE NUMBER ONE 


SECTION I: 1780-1830 


IMMIGRATION: 1780-1820 (estimated) . . ............ 


POPULATION: 1780 (estimated) . . 3,000,000 


Total net increase in 
Total percent increase in population............cceeececes 


Less than four (3.9) percent of the total net increase (9,866,020) in population 
is attributable to the 393,439 immigrants who entered during this first 50 year 
period. 


SECTION II: 1831-1880 


2,314,824 


Total Immigration, 1831-1880 . . 10,037,605 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN: 


A. Not distributed by country of origin, 1831-40.................005 599,125 


[Information not available.] 
B. Total from the United Kingdom, 1841-1880.................... 4,413,444 


C. Total from Continental Europe, 1841-1880 . . 3,974,249 


(Norway, Sweden and Denmark) 


E. Total from Asia (mostly from China), 1841-1880................ 


§ 250,000 
‘RD 
393,439 
328.8 

8 18,524 

229,990 
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Percent increase in population . . 289.8 


Immigrants (10,037,605) during this 50 year period represented 26.9 percent 
of the total net increase (37,289,763) in population. 


COMMUNICANTS OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH: 1830...... 30,939 
1880...... 341,155 

Percent increase in . 1,002.6 


Ratio of population to 1 communicant: 


SECTION IIT: 1881-1930 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN: 


552,664 

B. Total from Continental Europe .. 19,260,256 
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(Norway, Sweden, Denmark) 


D. Total from Asia... 
(From Japan: 275,308; from China: 148,300) 


POPULATION : 1880 . . 50,155,783 


Total net increase, 1880-1930 72,619,263 
Percent increase in population . . 144.7 


Immigrants (27,572,583) during this 50 year period contributed 37.9 percent 
of the total net increase (72,619,263) in population. 


341,155 
1,261,167 


Ratio of population to 1 communicant : 


Net gain in ratio points 


SECTION IV: 1931-1940 


None of the increase in population was attributable to immigration. For the 
first time in the history of the nation during an intercensal period the number of 
emigrants exceeded by 46,518 the number of immigrants. 


SECTION V 
SUMMARY AND COMPARISONS: 1780-1930 


IMMIGRATION: : 
Second 50 year period, 1831-1880 10,037,605 
Third 50 year period, 1881-1930 27,572,583 


150 year total of immigration, 1780-1930 38,003,627 


S. From Scandinavia 1,904,992 
COMMUNICANTS OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH: 1880...... | 
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Immigrants (38,003,627) during this century and a half (1780-1930) repre- 
sented 31.7 percent of the total net increase (119,775,046) in population. 


SOME COMPARISONS 


An average immigration of 8,000 per year during the first 50 years (1780- 
1830) increased to an average of 200,000 per year during the second 50 year period 
(1831-1880); and this in turn rose to an average of 550,000 per year during the 
third 50 year period (1881-1930). 

In the first century (1780-1880) of the nation’s independent existence 10% 
million immigrants entered the United States of America; yet in half that number 
of years (1881-1930) two and one-half times as many immigrants (27% million) 
entered the country. 

Thus immigration in the last 50 years (1881-1930) was 164.3 percent more 
than in the first 100 years (1780-1880) of our national life. 

Whereas in the first 100 years (1780-1880) of the nation’s history immigration 
accounted for but 22.1 percent of the net increase in population, in the third 
half century (1881-1930) 37.9 percent of the total net increase in population is 
attributed to immigration. 

It should also be noted that whereas between 1831 and 1880 the number of 
immigrants from the United Kingdom of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
(c. 5,000,000) was approximately one million more than the number coming from 
continental Europe (4,000,000) in the same period, almost five times as many 
(19,260,256) arrived from continental Europe between 1881 and 1930 as had come 
from the United Kingdom (4,000,000) in this latter half century. 

All of those coming from the United Kingdom spoke some variety of the 
English language, and all had a similar background of common law, representa- 
tive government, and the rights and duties of free men. Even the Irish who de- 
nounced the English for repressive measures, took to American politics like ducks 
to water, as every newspaper reader knows. 

Few of those coming from continental Europe spoke or read English and 
none except the Scandinavians, the French, the Hollanders and the Swiss, had 
any background of republican institutions or the democratic way of life. Of 
these latter, only the Scandinavians totalling less than 2% million in 100 years 
were an appreciable numerical factor in immigration. 

The revolutionary shift in the national origins as well as numbers of the 
immigrants of the last 50 years compared with the first 100 years of United 
State history is well illustrated by this striking fact among many others: At the 
end of World War I there were more Italians in the city of New York than in 
the city of Rome, Italy. 
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TABLE NUMBER TWO 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF IMMIGRANTS IN THE INCREASE OF 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BY DECADES 


DECENNIAL DECENNIAL 
INCREASE IMMIGRATION 
Popula- Propor- 
Date tion tion of 
Net In- 
Number Per Cent Number crease in 
Popula- 
tion: 
Per Cent 
9,638,453 | 2,398,572 33.1 250 ,000*).......... 
ESS 12,866,020 | 3,227,567 33.5 143,439 4.4 
17,069 , 453 , 203 , 433 32.7 599,125 14.2 
23,191,876 | 6,122,423 35.9 1,713,251 27.9 
Se 31,443,321 | 8,251,445 35.6 2,598,214 31.4 
39,818,449t| 8,375,128T 26.6 2,314,824 27.6 
50,155,783 | 10,337,334t| 26.0 2,812,191 27.3 
62,947,714 | 12,791,931 25.5 5,246,613 41.0 
| See 75,994,575 | 13,046,861 20.7 , 687 , 564 28.2 
91,972,266 | 15,977,691 21.0 8,795,386 55.0 
es 105,710,620 | 13,738,354 14.9 5,735,811 41.7 
ee 122,775,046 | 17,064,426 16.1 4,107,209 24.0 
131,669,275 | 8,894,229 t t 


*Up to 1820 no immigration statistics were kept, but it is estimated by com- 
petent authorities that the total immigration for the 30 years, 1790-1820, did not. 
exceed 250,000, or only 4.3 per cent of the total population increase of 5,709,239 for 
that 30-year period. By many it is regarded as too high. 

tRevised figures for 1870 and for the decennial increase ending 1880, according 
to the Bureau of the Census Bulletin, Series P-2, dated December 4, 1940. 

_ “For the first time in the history of this nation, the number of emigrants dur- 
ing an intercensal period was greater than the number of immigrants. ring the 
decade from April 1, 1930, to April 1, 1940, the number of persons who left this coun- 
try for foreign lands exceeded by 46,518 the number who entered the United States.” 
Ibid., p. 1. No percentage of the increase in population, 1930-1940, is therefore 
attributable to immigration. 
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TABLE NUMBER THREE 


COMMUNICANT GROWTH OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Ratio oF PopuLaTION 
CoMMUNICANTS To OnE CoMMUNICANT 
YEAR DECENNIAL INCREASE Decennial 
Total Gain in 
Number Ratio Ratio 
Number | Per Cent Points 
See 55,477 24,538 79.3 307.6 to 1 108.2 
98 ,655 43,178 77.8 235.0 to 1 72.6 
era 150,591 51,936 52.6 208.7 to 1 26.3 
231,591 81,000 53.7 171.9 to 36.8 
dee 341,155 109 , 564 47.3 147.0 to 1 24.9 
ere. 531,525 190 ,370 55.8 118.4 to 1 28.6 
ae 742,569 211,044 39.7 102.3 to 1 16.1 
930 , 037 187 , 468 25.2 98.8 to 1 3.5 
OSS 1,073 , 832 143 ,795 15.4 98.4 to 1 0.4 
1,261,167 187 ,335 17.4 97.3 to 1 
1,459 , 227 198 ,060 15.7 90.2 to 1 7.2 


*No reliable statistical data on the Church’s communicants before 1830 have 
been compiled. The General Convention journal of 1832 was the first to publish 
tables of abstracts of diocesan reports. Church yearbooks or almanacs are also 
unsatisfactory on this subject before 1830. 

tThe ratio of population to 1 communicant for 1870 differs from that given in 
the table of the “Living Church Annual” for 1942, pp. 414-415. The latter gives 
the ratio for 1870 as 166.493 to 1, based on a United States population of 38,558,371. 
But the Bureau of the Census has revised the population figure of 1870, listing it 
- its 1940 bulletins as 39,818,449. The ratio given in the table above is there- 
ore correct. 


How Mucu Dip THE EPIscopAL CHURCH PROFIT FROM IMMIGRATION ? 


With regard to quantity and not quality the truth would appear to 
be that the Episcopal Church is among those religious bodies which 
profited least from immigration. 

Data concerning country of origin before 1841 are not available. Of 
the 38 million immigrants who entered this country during the 150 
years (1780-1930), we have knowledge of the country of origin of the 
37 million who came during the 90 years between 1841 and 1930. 

Of these 37 million we can eliminate 23% million who came from 
Continental Europe as of non-Anglican stock. Most of these were 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Jews, Eastern Orthodox, and Calvinists 
(Dutch, German, French)—in about that order. 

Of the more than 4% million from Ireland all but small minorities 
were Roman Catholic; Scotch-Irish Presbyterians would be one of the 
minorities, and Irish Episcopalians another. 
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The Roman Catholic Church profited most from immigration ; 
the Lutheran Churches (of which there were still 24 separate bodies in 
America as late as 1930), second. In 1850, among seven leading Chris- 
tian groups in the United States, the Roman Catholic Church stood 
fifth ; by 1926 it had moved up to first place. In 1850 the Lutherans as 
a whole ranked seventh; by 1926, they were fourth. 

In the 90 years, 1841-1930, some 2% million immigrants came from 
England—only 7 per cent of the total 37 million immigrants of that 
period. How many of these were Anglicans we have no means of 
knowing, but two observations can be made: 

First, large numbers of non-conformists came to this country be- 
cause of resentment against the English class system and because they 
sought here a better economic opportunity. 

Second, for a period of not less than 40 years leaders of the Church 
in England and America were concerned about the tremendous losses 
of Anglican emigrants to the Church. The Anglo-American Emigrants’ 
Aid Society, organized 1855, was the outgrowth of the visit of the 
S. P. G. delegation to the American Church in 1853. It sought to stem 
the losses by work on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Almost 40 years later the Committee on the State of the Church 
in its report to the General Convention of 1892 stated :? 


“We ought, it need scarcely be said, to make every effort 
to provide for the Church of England emigrants. They come 
to this country ignorant, most of them, of the close relation 
between our Church and theirs. They are amazed to find here 
no established Church; and the words ‘Protestant Episcopal’ 
they either do not understand at all, or confound with 
‘Methodist Episcopal.’ 

“The consequence is that a large proportion of those who 
come here are either drawn off into other Communions or be- 
come careless and indifferent, because there is no one to care 
for them, as the Church did ‘at home’.” 


We do know that the Church in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
benefitted largely from the immigration of English mill workers, es- 
pecially in the textile and other factory centers of those two states. 
No other diocese appear to have enjoyed such goodly accessions. 

It is quite certain that not five per cent of the immigrants into the 
United States during the last 100 years were Anglicans. More than 
likely not half that number were such. The growth which the Episcopal 
Church has achieved between 1830 and 1930 has been in spite of immi- 
gration and not because of it. And only as the second, third and fourth 


TGeneral Convention Journal of 1892, p. 457. 
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generations of descendants of immigrants have appeared has it been able 
to make effective headway against this tremendous handicap. 

In 1850, when immigration was beginning to mount, the Episcopal 
Church ranked sixth among the seven leading Christian groups. Ex- 
cepting the Roman Catholic and Lutheran Churches, which benefitted 
most from immigration and radically improved their positions, the 
Episconal Church is the only one of the seven to have retained in 1926 
the satne relative position which it held in 1850. By 1926 the Methodists 
had dropped from first to second place ; the Baptists from second to third ; 
the Presbyterians from third to fifth; the Congregationalists from fourth 
to eighth place. 

In view of all the circumstances, this is no mean record for the 
Episcopal Church. 


THE FORTIES AND FIFTIES 
IMMIGRATION 


The first serious shock from immigration which was to affect in- 
creasingly the growth of the Episcopal Church as to ratio of population 
to each communicant, and then (though less precipitously) the decen- 
nial net increase in communicants, occurred in the last third of the 
1840's. 

Annual immigration did not touch 100,000 until 1842, and then 
it fell for a year or two to almost half that number. From 1840 to 
1846 the average was 90,000 immigrants per year. In 1847 it rose 
to 235,000, in 1849 to 300,000, and in 1850 to 428,000. All told, more 
than 2,225,000 persons from abroad settled in the United States be- 
tween 1847 and 1854. To understand this sudden migration we must 
look abroad. 

The increase in population in Ireland had for some time out- 
stripped production. In 1700 the population of the Green Isle was only 
1,250,000. In 1800 it was 4,500,000, and this rapid rate of increase 
continued for nearly the first half of the 19th century. In 1841 its popu- 
lation was 8,175,124. 

The potato blight appeared in North America in 1844; it reached 
Europe in 1845, attacking Belgium, Hungary, Germany, Holland and 
the United Kingdom, the last named feeling its worst effects. Its 
worst years were 1846 and 1847, especially the latter. In a few weeks 
the abundant potato harvests in Ireland became a waste of putrifying 
vegetation. 

In spite of the active measures of the British government to relieve 
the distress, such as relief works and great doles of maize, mostly from 
America, costing millions of pounds, there were many deaths from 
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sheer starvation. Where death did not result, the ensuing malnutrition 
was often appalling. Is it any wonder that in the decade following 
1847 more than 1,500,000 persons emigrated from Ireland, most of them 
going to the United States? ; 

Between 1841-50 over one million (1,047,763) entered the United 
States from the United Kingdom and over three-fourths (780,719) 
were from Ireland; between 1851-60 still more came (1,338,093), of 
whom almost one million (919,119) were from Ireland. 

Germany 100 years ago was not one nation but was made up 
of several independent states. The Revolution of 1848 took place in 
all of them and in all was put down. Revolutionary leaders were forced 
to flee and German liberals began a great migration to the United States. 
The economic opportunities here were as great a magnet as our political 
liberty. In the decade, 1841-50, German immigrants numbered almost 
half a million (434,626) ; between 1851 and 1860 their number more 
than doubled (951,667). 

In the 20 years between 1841 and 1860 the total immigration into 
the United States was almost 4% millions (4,311,465). In the same 
period the total population of the United States increased from 17,069,453 
to 31,443,321—a net increase of 14,373,868, or 84.1 per cent. The more 
than 4 million immigrants during these two decades represented, there- 
fore, 30 per cent of the total net increase in the nation’s population. 
This was a sizeable aggregation of aliens to assimilate, but it must be 
remembered that this was but the beginning of a still larger migration 
which was to last for 70 years after 1860. 

We have still another check on this movement in the official census 
reports concerning the foreign born population of 1850 and 1860:° 


“In 1850 the great majority of the foreign born were immi- 
grants of the previous 10 years, of whom more than 80 per cent 
came from Ireland, Germany, and England. Until about 1890, 
immigration was largely from these countries and from the 
Scandinavian countries and Canada... .” 


In 1850 the total number of foreign born was 2,244,602. Of these 
42.8 per cent (961,719) had come from Ireland ; 26.0 per cent (583,774) 
from Germany ; and only 12.4 per cent (278,675) from England. 

Ten years later, 1860, the foreign born numbered 4,138,697 in all. 
Of these 1,611,304 (38.9 per cent) were from Ireland; 1,276,075 (30.8 
per cent) were from Germany ; and 433,494 (10.5 per cent) were from 
England. 


8The Fifteenth Census Reports on Population of the United States, Volume 
IL., 226, 233. 
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By 1860 almost one-seventh (13.1 per cent) of the population had 
been born abroad. 


EFFECTS UPON THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 


We have no means of knowing exactly how many of the immi- 
grants of these two decades had any Anglican background ; but we know 
that none of the Germans had any, we can be sure that most of the Irish 
were Roman Catholics, and most of the English were probably non- 
conformists. Non-conformist Englishmen made up the bulk of colonial 
immigration and we have no evidence that this trend was much changed 
following the Revolutionary War. 

The effects of this mounting immigration are immediately notice- 
able in the rate of growth of the Episcopal Church. The actual per- 
centage increase in the number of communicants, 1840-50, was almost 
as high (77.8%) as in the great decade of 1830-40, when it was 79.3 
per cent—only 1.5 per cent less. But the improvement in the ratio of 
population to one communicant had slowed up 35 ratio points—a net 
gain of only 72.6 ratio points for the Forties as compared with a net 
gain of 108.2 ratio points for the Thirties. That the decline in the 
rate of growth was no worse was due to the fact that immigration did 
not become heavy until near the end of the decade—1847 and after. 

But the decade 1851-60, when immigration was 51 per cent more 
than between 1841-50 and when the cumulative effects of 14 years of 
mounting immigration were felt, tells the story. The percentage increase 
in communicants drops from 77.8 per cent during 1840-50 to 52.6 
per cent during 1850-60. The ratio of population to each communi- 
cant, which was 235.0 to 1 in 1850, was 208.7 to 1 in 1860—a net 
gain of only 26.3 ratio points compared with 72.6 points in the pre- 
ceding decade. 

Moreover, while the ratio of 307.6 to 1 in 1840 improved to 208.7 
to 1 in 1860, it had taken 20 years to make this net gain of 98.9 ratio 
points; whereas it had taken only 10 years (1830-40) to realize a net 
gain of 108.2 ratio points. 

In view of the number and religious background of the immi- 
grants during these 20 years, 1840-60, what else could one reasonably 
expect ? 


THE SIXTIES AND SEVENTIES 


The Civil War with its loss of life and abnormal conditions in- 
terrupted both the rate of increase in the population of the United 
States and the amount of immigration from abroad. During the Sixties 
the net increase in population was only 125,000 more in number than 
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it had been during the Fifties; and the percentage increase (26.6), in 
spite of immigration, was the lowest it had ever been since the first 
census. And it has been declining ever since. 

The number of immigrants during the decennial period, 1860-70, 
was over one-quarter of a million (283,390) less than in the preceding 
decade. The total of over 2 million from Europe was about equally 
divided betwen the United Kingdom and continental Europe—a little 
over one million from each. Ireland contributed less than one-half as 
many as had come in the Fifties, but the decline of 165,000 from Ger- 
many was almost made up by the increase from Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. 

The Episcopal Church, rather remarkably in view of the serious 
\ disruptions due to the war, not only maintained its rate of communi- 
cant growth of the Fifties, but increased it slightly. For 1850-60 it 
had been 52.6 per cent; for 1860-70 it was 53.7 per cent. 

Because its rate of growth in the Sixties was as high as that of 
the Fifties, and because both the rate of increase of the population of 
the country and the number of immigrants had declined, the ratio of 
population to each communicant made a gratifying gain: 36.8 ratio points 
(171.9 to 1 in 1870 compared with 208.7 in 1860). 

But the Seventies present a less favorable picture. While the 
Church had a net increase of 47.3 per cent in communicants (only 
6.4 per cent less than in the preceding decade), the ratio of population 
to one communicant improved but 24.9 ratio points (147.0 to 1 in 
1880; 171.9 to 1 in 1870). 

This condition was largely due to four factors: (1) The net in- 
crease in population was almost 2 million more in the Seventies than 
it had been in the Sixties: 10,337,334 in the former; 8,375,128 in the 
latter. (2) The number of immigrants increased one-half million to 
2,812,191—the largest number admitted in any decade thus far in the 
country’s history. (3) The laxity of public morals after every war 
. has been hard on the growth of the Church, and the condition prevailing 
after the Civil War was no exception to the rule. (4) The panic of 
1873 and the five years of drastic purgation which followed, affected 
adversely the Church’s growth. Popular opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding, a financial panic and depressed economic con- 
ditions do not immediately strengthen the religious forces of a nation. 
On the contrary, the Church’s program of expansion may be seriously 
curtailed. After 1873 railway building almost ceased, and as late as 
1877 over 18 per cent of the railway mileage of the nation was in the 
hands of receivers. The iron industry was prostrated, and the mer- 
cantile failures for four years amounted to three-quarters of a billion 
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dollars. The combination of these four factors was too powerful to 
permit the Church to maintain its earlier rate of growth. 


THE BOOMING EIGHTIES 


The Church’s growth in the Eighties is at first glance puzzling. 
The Church enjoyed a net increase of 55.8 per cent in communicants, 
its highest decennial rate since the Forties when it was 77.8 per cent. 
Also, its ratio of population to each communicant had a net gain of 
28.6 points: 118.4 to 1 in 1890 compared with 147.0 to 1 in 1880. 

How could this be so in the face of the largest decennial immi- 
gration the country had thus far experienced? Between 1881 and 1890 
the great number of 5,246,613 immigrants entered the United States, 
compared with 2,812,191 between 1871 and 1880. This was an in- 
crease of 2,434,422, or 86.5 per cent, during the Eighties over the 
Seventies. Moreover, this huge immigration was 41 per cent of the 
total net increase (12,791,931) in the nation’s population. 

More than twice as many (3,274,207) came from continental Europe 
as. from the United Kingdom (1,426,839). In fact, almost as many 
(1,452,970) came from Germany as from England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, combined. The Scandinavian immigration had increased 
to over 650,000; Italy and Austria-Hungary sent more than 300,000 
each; and Russia contributed over 200,000, probably Jews for the most 
part. The shift to southern and eastern Europe as the major source 
of immigration had begun. 

The immigration from the United Kingdom reached its highest 
number in this decade, but relative to the total it was smaller than in 
any preceding decennial period. Approximately 650,000 came from Eng- 
land, the same number from Ireland, and Scotland was represented 
by 150,000. 

Canada had entered the picture in a big way during the Seventies 
with 383,000 immigrants; in the Eighties with 393,000. French- 
Canadians were heavily represented in these numbers. 

Why, in the face of such heavy immigration, was the Church able 
to register such substantial growth? The answer in a sentence is 
that its more aggressive missionary policy, determined upon 50 years 
before in 1835 and more or less perseveringly pursued, paid some hand- 
some dividends in this decade. That policy was to send missionaries 
and missionary bishops into the West, not to wait until they were asked 
for, and to plant the Church as speedily as possible wherever the national 
flag was unfurled. 

National expansion during the Eighties was most notable west of 
the Mississippi River. In fact, this decade was to the trans-Mississippi 
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region what the Thirties had been to the Ohio valley, but with this 
significant difference in so far as the Church was concerned: By 1880 
the Church was fairly well organized west of the Mississippi and was 
thus in a position to reap the benefit of the increase in population, where- 
as in the Thirties it was not, and the great gain made in the earlier 
decade had been east of the Alleghenies. 

Moreover, the South, where immigration has never in its history 
been an appreciable factor (except for the African immigrant), had made 
considerable economic recovery from the Civil War. The Church in 
the South shared in this recovery. 

Again, most of the increase in population in the trans-Mississippi 
area during the Eighties was of native American stock. Most of the 
5% million immigrants settled in the East or Middle West. They slowed 
up the growth of the Church in the East, with a few exceptions to be 
noted later, but the great increase of the Church in the West more 
than took up this slack. The full effect of this enormous immigration 
was not felt until the Nineties. 

The Eighties were a period of general national prosperity. The 
national treasury showed a surplus of revenue over expenditure from 
1879 to 1890. And it was the West and the newer South which profited 
most in population increase, in industrial expansion, and in agricultural 
development. 

The nation grew from about 50 million to 62 million. The Middle 
West, or North Central group of states, gained nearly 5 million and the 
western division over 1,250,000. West of the Alleghenies more than 
8 million souls had been added, while the old Eastern states gained but 
4 million. The trans-Allegheny region surpassed the whole East by 
about 10 million. 

Railway building, interrupted by the panic of 1873, was resumed. 
In the Northwest the Northern Pacific reached Seattle in 1883. The 
main line of the Canadian Pacific from Montreal to the Pacific was | 
finished in five years, the last spike being driven in 1885. The Great 
Northern under the leadership of James J. Hill reached central Mon- 
tana in 1888 and Puget Sound five years later. 

In the Southwest the Southern Pacific made its way from New 
Orleans across Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Southern California 
to San Francisco by 1883. In the same year the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, extending from St. Louis and Kansas City through Kansas, 
Southeastern Colorado, northern New Mexico and Arizona, also reached 
the Pacific coast. The Denver & Rio Grande opened new mining and 
agricultural areas between Denver, Colorado, and Ogden, Utah. 

A great cattle country was opened in the former home of the Indian 
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and the buffalo. The cattle trail from Texas to the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana appeared and reached its height in 1884. 

Packing industries arose in cities near the cattle trail, Seebns 
Kansas City, and Chicago being especially benefitted. The refrigerator 
car revolutionized this business by making possible the shipment of 
dressed beef to eastern United States and even to Europe. The value 
of the slaughtering and packing industries increased from $30,000,000 
in 1870 to $564,000,000 in 1890. 

Land-hungry pioneers pushed into western Kansas and Nebraska. 
Kansas grew from about 1,000,000 in 1880 to 1,500,000 in 1890; 
Nebraska doubled its population from 500,000 in 1880 to over 1,000,000 
in 1890. Droughts and grasshoppers after 1886 ruined crops and 
almost depopulated several western counties in both states. 

Hard wheat in Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas, accompanied by 
the introduction into Minneapolis mills of the recently invented steel 
roller system of making flour, made these states a new land of promise 
to many. 

The pine forests of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota were ruth- 
lessly exploited to the great cost of succeeding generations. 

The new iron mines in Minnesota at the head of Lake Superior 
stimulated the steel and coal industry, and an extraordinary internal 
commerce along the whole length of the Great Lakes resulted. By 
1890 the output of pig iron in the United States surpassed that of 
Great Britain, having doubled since 1880. The traffic through the Sault 
Ste. Marie canal exceeded that through the Suez canal. 

The South shared in this industrial transformation. Between 1880 
and 1890 the South was able to develop cotton manufacturing on a scale 
that threatened New England’s dominance. 

Alabama became one of the great centers of the iron industry. The 
South produced nearly 400,000 tons of pig iron in 1880 and 2,500,000 
in 1900. By 1890 the production of coal, iron ore and pig iron in this 
section was as great as that of the United States as a whole in 1870. 


THE CHURCH’S GROWTH IN THE EIGHTIES 


Four dioceses were organized in this decade—three in the West, 
one in the South, none in the East: East Carolina, 1884; Colorado, 
1887 ; Oregon, 1899; West Missouri, 1890. 

The growth of Western cities was phenomenal. Although a con- 
siderable number of immigrants settled in the newly opened lands of 
the Middle West, the western migration on the whole was largely com- 
posed of native stock. Horace Greeley died in 1872, but it was in the 
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Eighties that his famous admonition, “Go west, young man, go west,” 
was taken most seriously. 

Chicago not only increased 118 per cent in population, passing the 
million mark, but its increase in numbers (about 600,000) was actually 
more than that of the five boroughs of New York City. The diocese of 
Chicago gained 140 per cent in communicants ;* the diocese of Spring- 
field and Quincy, 88 and 61 per cent, respectively. 

Minneapolis almost quadrupled, St. Paul more than tripled, and 
Duluth increased almost ten times, in population. The Church in Minne- 
sota, in spite of heavy Scandinavian immigration, increased 73 per cent 
in communicants and had to have a bishop coadjutor. 

Omaha more than quadrupled in population and the Church in 
Nebraska increased 119 per cent in communicant strength. 

Des Moines more than doubled in population and the Church in 
Iowa increased 64 per cent. 

Kansas City, Missouri, was about two and a half times as large 
in 1890 as in 1880, and the Church in Missouri, increasing 65 per cent, 
far outstripped the growth of the state which was 23.6 per cent. The 
diocese of West Missouri was set up in 1890. 

By 1890 Kansas City, Kansas, had multiplied its population twelve 
times, and Wichita six times. The Church’s communicants in Kansas 
increased 66 per cent. 

Denver tripled in population and the Church in Colorado did even 
better, increasing 300 per cent. Bishop Spalding was something of a 
financial genius, and Colorado became a diocese in 1887. 

The mountain states generally, except Nevada which lost population, . 
experienced swift increases, doubling and tripling in population. Al- 
though Utah gained but 46 per cent, Salt Lake City doubled the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. The Church in the whole region witnessed en- 
couraging increases, but the number of communicants was small to 
start with, and all but Colorado and Montana were destined to re- 
main missionary districts. 

On the Pacific Coast the state of Washington had a fantastic growth 
of 375 per cent in ten years. Seattle was a small town of 3,500 in 
1880 ; it increased twelve times to 43,000 in 1890. Tacoma and Spokane 
were not even listed in the 1880 census. In 1890 the former num- 
bered 36,000; the latter, 20,000. The Church increased 500 per cent. 

Portland, Oregon, increased two and a half times from 17,500 
in 1880 to 46,000 in 1890. The diocese of Oregon was organized in 
1889, the Church having grown 200 per cent in the decade. 
®°The growth in communicants for this decade is based on the returns to the 


General Conventions of 1880 and 1892. While not strictly comparable with 


the United States population figures for 1880 and 1890, they are sufficiently so to 
show the trend. 
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California as a whole had but a 40 per cent increase in population 
but the fame of southern California’s climate had begun to spread. Los 
Angeles quadrupled and San Diego increased six times in population. 
The Church increased 200 per cent. 

The story was much the same in the Southwest. Dallas almost 
quadrupled in population ; Fort Worth more than tripled. The Church’s 
one diocese and two missionary districts in Texas showed a combined 
increase in communicants of 82 per cent, whereas the state of Texas in- 
creased but 40 per cent in population. 

Arkansas gained but 40 per cent in population; the Church, 134 
per cent in communicants. Louisiana increased but 19 per cent in 
population ; the Church, 77 per cent in communicants. 

In the East South Central section, all of the states were under 
the national average of increase (25.5%) in population, but their cities 
grew extensively. In Tennessee, Chattanooga and Knoxville more than 
doubled in population; Memphis almost doubled. Although the increase 
of the state’s population was under 15 per cent, the Church’s com- 
municants increased 83 per cent. Church growth in other dioceses of 
this section were: Kentucky, 65.4 per cent; Alabama, 64.1 per cent; 
Mississippi, 34.4 per cent. 

The population of Florida increased 45.2 per cent, but the Church’s 
extraordinary growth there—185.7 per cent increase in communicants— 
ranked it fourth among all of the dioceses of the Church. 

The Church’s growth in communicants as a whole during this 
decade of the Eighties was a net increase of 55.8 per cent. Of the 
27 dioceses (not counting missionary districts) which exceeded this 
rate, only Newark (109.5%), New Jersey (76.3%), Massachusetts 
(71.5%), Long Island (67.5%), and Rhode Island (64.1%) were in 
the East. The reasons for these exceptions are fairly clear. The three 
dioceses of Newark, New Jersey, and Long Island benefitted from 
the metropolitan expansion of New York City; and, in the case of the 
diocese of New Jersey, from that of Philadelphia as well. Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island profited from the immigration of English mill workers. 


THE DARKNESS BEFORE THE DAWN 


Historians, generally, ridicule the popular saying, “It is darkest just 
before the dawn,” as being more false than true when applied to historical 
processes. For the most part they are right. But, in so far as the 
growth of the Episcopal Church within the last 100 years is concerned, 
the old saying is not far from the truth. 

The cumulative effects of 50 years of mounting immigration, mostly 
non-Anglican, had already begun to show themselves in the rate of the 
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Church’s growth. The 14% million (14,685,093) immigrants of 50 
years (1841-1890) and their numerous progeny, had brought the decen- 
nial rate of communicant increase down almost 25 per cent (79.3% 
for the Thirties versus 55.8% for the Eighties) ; and the decennial gain 
in ratio of population to 1 communicant had declined 80 points: a net 
gain of 108.2 points in the Thirties versus a net gain of only 28.6 in the 
Eighties. And, as we have seen, the growth of the Church in the 
Eighties was exceptional, not having been equalled in percentage in- 
crease of communicants since the Forties. 

Now, after 1890, the rate of the Church’s growth drops like a 
plummet. The decennial increase in communicants declines from 55.8 
per cent in 1890 to 39.7 per cent in 1900 (16.1% lower) ; to 25.2 per 
cent in 1910 (30.6% lower than in 1890); to 15.4 per cent in 1920 
(40.4% lower than in 1890). The year 1920 was the lowest point in 
the last 100 years for decennial percentage increase in communicants. 

The record of the ratio of population to one communicant almost 
parallels that of decennial percentage increase, except that it was even 
more precipitate. A gain of 28 ratio points in the Eighties falls to 16 in 
the Nineties; to 3% points in the first decade of the 20th century; and 
to less than 1 point in the second decade ending 1920. Here again, 
as in the decennial percentage increase, 1920 is the low water mark in 
the last 100 years. 

But why should anyone be surprised? Before 1890 it had taken 
50 years for 14% million immigrants to enter this country. In only 
40 years after 1890, 22%4 million immigrants, mostly from southern and 
eastern Europe, had come: 


This torrent of 22% million immigrants in‘40 years, of whom 16 
million had come from continental Europe, represented 37.3 per cent 
of the net increase in population of the United States during the two- 
score years, 1890-1930. 

Stated in still another way, the reality was even more appalling. 
In 150 years (1780-1930), some 38 million immigrants came to this 
country. But during 30 years (1900-1930) of that century and a half, 
about one-half (18,638,406, or 49.0 per cent) of the total number poured 
in. And these 18% million immigrants represented almost 40 per cent 
of the total net increase in the nation’s population during those three 


1891-1900 .. 3,687,564 
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decades. Thus the nation was called upon to absorb in 30 years almost 
as many immigrants as it had previously been given 120 years to absorb. 

It was, in very truth, darkest just before the dawn. In the night 
of World War I, the first glimmer of light began to be visible. The 
dawn came with the Johnson Act* of 1924 which had a two-fold purpose: 
(1) to reduce the number of immigrants so as to afford an opportunity 
for assimilation; (2) to allow such future immigration only as will 
preserve a reasonable degree of homogeneity in the population of the 
United States. Said the author of the act: 


“The myth of the melting pot has been discredited . . . 
The day of unalloyed welcome to all peoples, the day of in- 
discriminate acceptance of all races, has definitely ended.” 


; It seems certain that the Immigration Act of 1924, with the modi- 
~ fications of the National Origins Act of 1929 to preserve the existing 
racial proportions of the American people, was an epochal event in 
American history, marking a turning point as full of economic and social 
meaning as was the passing of the frontier about 1890. 

Few of us realized the significance of this act for the growth of 
the Episcopal Church, just as few of us grasped the paralyzing effect 
of unrestricted immigration on the rate of the Church’s growth since 
* 1890 and the dark future for this Church if such immigration had con- 
tinued much longer. 

As we have indicated at the beginning of this essay, the turn of the 
tide is already marked. The Episcopal Church makes its strongest 
' appeal to the native born among the unchurched population. When immi- 
gration is a little or no factor in the growth of population, the Church’s 
ratio of population to one communicant improves decisively. While 
in the last decade, 1930-40, the net gain in communicants was only 
15.7 per cent (not as large as that of the preceding decade, 1920-30, 
which was 17.4 per cent), yet the points gained in ratio of population 
to 1 communicant between 1930 and 1940 were 7.1; whereas the pre- 
ceding decade, 1920-30, with a higher decennial percentage increase 
in communicants, had a net gain of only 1.1 ratio points. What is the 
explanation of the seeming contradiction? Immigration was out of the 
picture as an element in the growth of population between 1930 and 
1940; it was still very much in the picture between 1920 and 1930 to 
the extent of more than 4 million immigrants. 

*The writer is not to be understood as approving this Act in all its parts. The 


total exclusion of all Orientals was both unnecessary and unfortunate, and not in 
accordance with standards of Christian justice. 
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The future for our Church’s growth on this score is then the 
most hopeful it has been for 100 years. Moreover, the Episcopal Church 
has proved in a countless number of cases that it has an appeal to, 
the descendants of foreign parentage, given time for the forces of assimi-_ 
lation to do their work. 

But three words of caution should be noted: (1) World War II 
is already disrupting normal parish life and probably will bring a de- 
cline in the number of confirmations as did World War I. (2) Moral 
laxity will probably follow this war as it has followed every war of any 
proportions. (3) The dawn of 1930 is not the dawn of 1830. That 
year, a century earlier, opened on a nation whose population was almost 
wholly composed of native stock. 1930 opened on a nation almost one- 
third of whose population was foreign white stock, that is, the foreign 
born plus those born of foreign or mixed parentage. 

The unchurched among this foreign white stock is one of the Epis~ 
copal Church’s frontiers of the future and its opportunity. 


) 


HISTORY OF 
THE MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF SOUTHERN BRAZIL 


By the Rt. Reo. Wm. M. M. Thomas* 


THE CALL FROM BRAZIL AS HEARD AT THE VIRGINIA SEMINARY 


customed to see in cabinets against the walls of Prayer Hall the 

pictures of the first and other missionaries to Greece, Liberia, 
Japan and China. They were meant to be and were in fact a constant 
reminder of the Lord’s command to go into all the world as His mes- 
sengers to teach and to baptize. The first missions of our Church owed 
their inception to the enthusiasm of young men pursuing their studies 
on the sacred Hill. The spirit of missions was kept alive by constant 
reference to the need of fulfilling the Lord’s command, in class-room 
and in conversation, by the Missionary Society and by visits of mission- 
aries from domestic and foreign fields. One could not escape from the 
missionary atmosphere. 

It was this pervading spirit that created a desire to go out to 
some new field, make a new start somewhere, and thus contribute to 
the extension of the Kingdom of God, that was responsible for the 
movement that led to the starting of the Church’s work in Brazil. This 
fact needs to be stressed because it not only characterized the pro- 
moters of the plan, but was the guiding principle of the pioneers for forty 
years. “It is not too much to say that few of the graduates of the 
Virginia Seminary have failed to catch its missionary spirit, or to 
make their churches helpers in the missionary cause.” (Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia, Wallace E. Rollins, D. D., p. 251.) “No student could 
leave the Virginia Seminary without hearing of the claims of foreign 
missions. Now it was brought before him by the biography of some 
alumnus, like the saintly C. Colden Hoffman, who laid down his life 
on the fever-smitten coast of Western Africa; now it was burnt into 
him by the fiery appeals of the elder Boone or some other returned mis- 
sionary ; now it came up in the class-room, or in the devotional meet- 
ing, or in the special intercessions for missions.”’ (Hist. Theo. Sem. Va., 
Carl E. Grammer, p. 350.) This characteristic atmosphere, in which all 
the inhabitants of the Hill lived and moved, must be counted as the 


T= students of the Virginia Seminary at daily prayers were ac- 


*Missionary Bishop of Southern Brazil. 
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first source of the mission to Brazil. The second source according to 
Dr. Grammer was the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, which the 
students of the Virginia Seminary joined in 1880. When an annual 
meeting of this alliance was held in Alexandria, 1887, all the students 
of the Virginia Seminary were able to attend its sessions. The Alliance 
met in Alexandria on the invitation of Mr. John Poyntz Tyler (after- 
wards bishop of North Dakota) and Mr. George Gordon Smeade. They 
had been as delegates to the previous meeting. These two students 
succeeded in having two Presbyterians, Mr. Forman, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and Mr. Wilder, of Princeton, visit the Semi- 
nary for the purpose of preparing the way for the meeting of the 
Alliance. 

The special impetus that prepared the way for the founding of the 
Brazil Mission was largely due to these two visitors. So testified Mr. 
Tyler and Mr. R. A. Roderick. The latter says: ‘They stirred up an 
enthusiasm on the subject of Missions such as had not been known in 
the Seminary since the days of the elder Bishop Boone . . . The 
Brazilian Mission owed its origin to that missionary spirit aroused by 
these two men; so, I say, in the providence of God, they were the be- 
ginning of the Mission.” (Hist. Theo. Sem. in Va., pp. 351, 2.) 

The immediate result of the meeting of the Alliance and of the mis- 
sionary enthusiasm aroused thereby was the resolution of a number of 
students to go out as foreign missionaries. This zeal was, however, 
doomed to suffer a serious setback when it was discovered that the very 
men who offered for the foreign field could not meet the requirements 
of the Board. The medical examination was most stringent; no one 
over thirty was accepted, the Chinese and Japanese languages seemed 
to bar others. 

' When I reached Rio de Janeiro immediately after my consecration 
as suffragan bishop of Southern Brazil in March, 1926, I was greeted 
at the Stranger’s Hotel by a D. McLaren, Presbyterian missionary, 
who told me that he was largely instrumental in establishing the Epis- 
copal Church in Brazil. The story is graphically told by Dr. Grammer. 
“Now it so happened that the daughter of the Rev. Ashbel Green Simon- 
ton, the pioneer missionary to Brazil from the United States, was living 
near the Seminary with her aunts, Miss Annie and Miss Eliza Mur- 
dock, Presbyterian ladies, whose religious influence upon the successive 
classes of students who visited at their home should not be omitted in 
any record of the spiritual forces of those days. 

Through these ladies there came into the community a copy of “The 
Brazilian Leaflet,” a little paper published by the Rev. D. McLaren, of 
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Brooklyn, in the interest of the Presbyterian Mission in that field, 
whither he had sent a gifted and devoted son.” .. . 

Mr. Jefferson R. Taylor, one of the students subscribed to this 
little paper and based a report to the Missionary Society on the infor- 
mation it supplied. The subject of his talk was “Missions in the Coun- 
tries Colonized by the Latin Race,” with special reference to Brazil. 
The students resolved to found a mission in the Empire of Brazil. 

It was not so easy to carry out such a resolution. The Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society, says Dr. Grammer, was clearly out 
of the question ; it would not consider the sending of recruits to Brazil. 
An appeal was made to the American Church Missionary Society. Dr. 
Grammer, at the request of the students of the Virginia Seminary, 
appeared in person before the Society, which was in session in Ascen- 
sion Church, Washington, D. C., informed it of the desire of the stu- 
dents to open a mission in Brazil and petitioned the Society to take 
charge of it. 

Notwithstanding the feeling of utter hopelessness revealed in the 
discussions, notwithstanding the lack of funds and the evident purpose 
to close the work of the Society, still the spirit of those who felt called 
to a new work was not daunted. Dr. Grammer proposed “that the 
Executive Committee be requested to consider the possibility of under- 
taking work in the Empire of Brazil.” This was on November 12, 
1888. The motion was discussed the next day, when Bishop Peterkin 
was in the chair. One of the students, Mr. James W. Morris, spoke 
on behalf of the students, though, as he declared, he purposed going 
to China. The resolution was unanimously adopted. But the Executive 
Committee had the final decision and Mr. Newbold, the secretary of 
the Society, gave little hope of speedy action. Deliberation, caution 
and conservatism were to be expected. The students were moved by 
none of these attitudes, but were impelled by enthusiasm, youth, and, 
as they believed, by the Holy Spirit, to go forward to new service in a 
new field. Mr. Morris, president of the Students’ Missionary Society, 
was responsible for the sending to New York of two students, Messrs. 
Clark and Roderick, to present in person their appeal to the Executive 
Committee of the Society. The Committee met on December 10, 1888, 
and the two young students were given twenty minutes to make their 
plea. The fervor and sincerity of their appeal had a telling effect on 
the members of the committee. They were especially encouraged at 
hearing there were other prospective co-workers and money promised for 
Mr. Roderick’s salary. There are those who date the founding of the 
Brazil Mission from the prayer-meeting that followed the appeal. It is 
recorded that on December 10, 1888, “The American Church Mission- 
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ary Society, under the resolution of the Board of Managers, approving 
of our entering foreign fields where they are not engaged, does hereby 
take charge of the work of our Church in the Empire of Brazil.” This 
date should “be marked as the birthday of the Brazil Mission.” Mr. 
Roderick and Mr. Clark were appointed on March 19, 1889. 

The time that elapsed between this momentous decision and the 
departure of the first missionaries, nearly nine months, was one of dis- 
appointments, discouragement, setbacks, mingled with rare determi- 
nation and faith. The students of the Virginia Seminary did much 
canvassing for interest, cooperation and funds. 

While the American Church Missionary Society was doing its 
part, so also were the Missionary Society of Richmond, Virginia, and 
the Fairfax Brazilian Missionary Society. 

Men who were destined to be noted missionaries and bishops were 
leaders in the movement to lend support to the launching of the Brazil 
Mission. There were the Rev. Lewis W. Burton, of St. John’s Church, 
Richmond, afterwards bishop of Lexington ; Bishop Whittle, of Virginia, ; 
Dr. Carl E. Grammer, of the Virginia Seminary, and, as Dr. Grammer 
writes, “the mild and saintly Peterkin, the scholarly and sympathetic 
Minnigerode, the practical and clear-headed Dashiell, the judicious New- 
ton, together with the Rev. Dr. Sprigg, the Rev. J. B. Funsten and 
the Rev. B. M. Randolph.” Two of these were afterwards bishops— 
Newton and Funsten. 

In a very short time, unfortunately, Roderick suffered an accident 
which left him with a weak knee, and Clark’s health showed unfavor- 
able symptoms. After interest, money and recruits had been found, 
it seemed as though the project might have to be abandoned. 

It was the spirit of Virginia, however, that made the students feel 
that if God did not call certain men he would call others. It was Mr. 
James W. Morris, who, having resolved to go to China and having 
been accepted by the Board of Missions, now felt that his call was to 
go rather to Brazil, filling the breach, conserving the enthusiasm already 
aroused. When the Board refused to release him from his promise 
to go to China, and to transfer him to the auxiliary Society, he felt com- 
pelled to persist in his resolution. On May 15, 1889, the American 
Church Missionary Society dropped Roderick and Clark, and received 
the applications of Morris and Kinsolving. The Society having de- 
cided that at least two men must be sent, there was again a pause for 
God’s leading. His hand was laid upon the brilliant Lucien Lee Kin- 
solving, who wired the Society saying in effect: “Send me with Morris.” 

Mr. Morris did not wish to see the idea of the work to be under- 
taken in Brazil abandoned. If there were not others to go he would 
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go alone. Mr. Kinsolving, always emotional by nature, came to his 
decision to stand by the resolutions taken as he stood by the tomb of 
Bishop Payne, of Liberia, in the little cemetery on the Seminary grounds. 
Reading on Payne’s tomb, “He gave thirty-three years to the mission 
field,” he resolved to do as much. 

With these two promised recruits it was hoped that the enterprise 
would be launched. They were ordained deacons by Bishop Whittle 
on June 29, 1889. Bishop Kinsolving, of Texas, was the preacher. 
In order to avoid any delay in their departure, they were advanced 
to the priesthod by Bishop Whittle on August 4, in Grace Church, 
Richmond. 


TuHeE MISSIONARIES EMBARK 


They embarked on the night of August 31, on the new steamer 
Allianca, and were “accompanied to the ship by many brethren.” (Note: 
So wrote Bishop L. L. Kinsolving; Dr. Morris gives the same date in 
a letter written to me in November of last year. The official records 
in the minutes of the American Church Missionary Society gives Sep- 
tember Ist as the date. The Historical Notes of the Brazilian Episcopal 
Church give August 31.) 

They reached Rio de Janeiro on September 26. Thence they pro- 
ceeded to Santos, where they arrived September 30, going up to Sao 
Paulo. Losing no time they went to a small town called Cruzeiro, in the 
State of Sao Paulo, just half way between Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. After spending here six months in language study under a 
young Presbyterian minister, they went down to Rio and embarked 
for Rio Grande. They were accompanied by a young Brazilian, Boaven- 
tura de Souza de Oliveira, with his wife and two children. Of Boaven- 
tura Dr. Morris writes: “He had been teaching in the village school, 
had a fairly good general education, was deeply read in the Bible and 
. especially equipped to show the strong points of salvation by grace.” 

They arrived at Porto Alegre on April 21, 1890, a national holiday 
dedicated to the memory of Tiradentes, proto-martyr of Brazilian in- 
dependence, hanged in 1792. Porto Alegre, with a population of about 
50,000, was the capital of the state of Rio Grande. 


SOUTHERN BRAZIL 


Southern Brazil comprises, roughly speaking, that part of Brazil 
which lies to the south of the Tropic of Capricorn. Here are the states 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana, Sao Paulo and the 
Federal District. A map of this section if placed on one of the United 
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States would cover a large part of the Atlantic coast line. Rio de 
Janeiro would be at Boston, Santos at New York, Porto Alegre at 
Wilmington, N. C., and Jaguarao at Savannah, Ga., while the western 
outposts of Uruguayana and Allianca would correspond to Chattanooga 
and Pittsburg. Southern Brazil would cover no fewer than twenty-eight 
dioceses. It contains, in fact, about two dozen dioceses of the Roman 
Communion. 

It were well to realize what was and is the population of Southern 
Brazil, fifty years ago and now. Figures are based on the Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica for 1890, on the “Geographia Atlas do Brazil” by Homem de 
Mello for 1911, confessedly approximate, and the official census, which 
we can consider fairly accurate, for 1940. 


Population by States and Years 


States 1890 1911 1940 
Rio Grande do Sul , 1,300,000 3,270,000 
Santa Catharina .’ ‘ 400,000 1,070,000 
Parana. . 360,000 1,100,000 
Sao Paulo 384, 2,800,000 7,160,000 
Federal District 900,000 1,860,000 


Totals for Souther Brazil.. 3,338,119 5,760,000 14,460,000 


All Brazi: 14,333,915 21,400,000 44,332,000 


Popuation of the Capitals of the Above States 


Cities States 1890 1911 1940 
Porto Alegre R. G. S. 52,421 110,000 370,000 
Florianopolis .. ......S. C. 25,000 20,000 55,000 
Curitiba Parana 20,000 50,000 130,000 
Sao Paulo Ss. P. 64,934 320,000 1,275,000 
Rio F. D. 522,651 900,000 1,860,000 


685,002 1,400,000 3,690,000 


Area in Encyclopaedia 
square miles Guia Levi Homem de Mello Brittanica 
Rio Grande do Sul... 92,355 91,310 
Sana Catharina , 43,166 28,620 
Parana . . 73,477 85,430 
Sao Paulo } 101,892 112,280 
Districto Federal .... 431 540 


319,905 311,318 318,180 
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It is to be noted that the two states that lie between Rio Grande do 
Sul and Sao Paulo have a much smaller population than the two 
larger states. The population has about quadrupled in the fifty years, 
the largest increase being in the state of Sao Paulo. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


One wonders how the young missionaries found enough to do to 
fill all their time. There were no’ communicants, no service books, 
no churches, no organization. They were pioneers in a strange land, 
among strange people, with only faith and hope to guide them. 

They soon met one Vicente Brandi, a Presbyterian who was con- 
ducting a private primary school in which on Sundays he had a Sunday 
School and an evening service. Vicente Brandi had come to Porto 
Alegre on invitation of the Methodist school there. He, however, soon 
established a private school of his own on Floresta Street. The mis- 
sionaries attended this Sunday School and these evening services. 

They rented a large house on Voluntarios da Patria Street, from 
one Gervasio Sarmento. The house belonged to Snr. Zeferino Fraga, 
of Santa Rita. One room was fitted up as a chapel. Morris, Kin- 
solving, Brandi and Boaventura and family all lived in it. This put 
the missionaries in intimate contact with the Fraga family, which had 
a large part in the early years of the mission. 

The two missionaries continued their studies under Boaventura, 
took some part in Brandi’s school and visited families under his direc- 
tion. 

While services were being conducted and hymns sung in the chapel 
on Rua Voluntarios da Patria the Fragas and Sarmentos (Mrs. Sar- 
mento was a Fraga) listened from the ground floor below and became 
interested. From Santa Rita there often came Antonio Fraga, brother 
to Mrs. Sarmento. Once he came in a hostile mood, resolved to cause 
trouble and break up the meeting of this group of heretical Protestants, 
under whose altar there lurked no less a personage than Satan himself. 
But as he listened he saw no devil and was impressed by the earnest- 
ness of the speakers and the nature of their message. There appeared, 
too, young Americo Cabral, married to another of Antonio Fraga’s sis- 
ters. He, too, became interested in what to him was a new presentation 
of the gospel. My own frequent conversations with Fraga and Cabral 
convinced me of how happy they were to have learned, what they had 
not known or understood before, that salvation through Jesus was free 
to all through faith and repentance. 

Fraga is still living. He became the country parson, and still is, 
though retired and in a precarious state of health. Yet he is always 
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ready to serve, by preaching, baptizing, or in any other way that may 
give him an opportunity to preach the gospel of peace and salvation. 
Four congregations owe their existence largely to his work. Snr. 
Gervasio Sarmento was for years a member of the Council of Advice; 
his son, Dr. Antero Sarmento, still is. Cabral was missionary arch- 
deacon for many years. Many trips on horseback both Bishop Kin- 
solving and myself had with him over mountain and prairie. He was 
ever a genial companion, loyal to Christ and his Church, zealous mis- 
sionary, and resolved to bring the poor to a knowledge of salvation 
through Jesus. 

After the hot weather of the Brazilian summer of January-February, 
1891, Brandi’s school was moved to the Sarmento house on Volun- 
tarios da Patria, n° 387, then called Caminho Novo. The large front 
room was used for the school on week days and chapel on Sundays. 
Morris and Kinsolving taught in the school, though most of the work 
was done by Boaventura and Brandi. 

Permission had been received, Dr. Morris doesn’t say whether 
from the Society or from Bishop Peterkin, to receive Brandi as a 
catechist. He was accepted as candidate for Holy Orders on August 28, 
1891. 

Public services were begun about Trinitytide in 1890, with after- 
noon services. The first was on June 1, 1890. The Rev. Mr. Morris 
preached in Portuguese and the Rev. Mr. Kinsolving read the service; 
it consisted of lessons, creed and prayers. 

Printed announcements of these services were distributed by the 
school children in the neighborhood of the chapel. There were no 
prayer books and the congregations, varied and uninstructed, would 
hardly have appreciated or used them if they had had them. The 
ritual consisted of hymns, scripture reading, prayers and short sermon. 
The attendance and interest were encouraging. Dr. Morris writes 
of this initial period: “I was never busier and happier in the work, 
though so limited and simple.” 


First RESULTS 


This year was marked by small but, for eventual results, momentous 
events. The Rev. Mr. Kinsolving was given special leave to return to 
the United States to be married to Miss Alice Brown, of Mount Holly, 
New Jersey, sister-in-law to the Rev. Dr. Crawford, afterwards dean of 
the Virginia Seminary. To her special knowledge and gifts the future 
Church in Brazil was to owe much. She proved to be an efficient 
organizer of women’s societies, sewing and embroidery classes, choir 
practices, and was the founder of the Woman’s Auxiliary in Brazil. 
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This year also a small Presbyterian work in the city of Rio Grande 
was surrendered to the Episcopal Church. Dr. Morris was left alone 
and took Vicente Brandi to Rio Grande and left him in charge as 
catechist, going down himself every month to superintend the work. 
In September new recruits arrived, the Rev. Wm. Cabell Brown and 
Mrs. Brown, the Rev. John Gaw Meem and Miss Mary Packard. Mis- 
sions had been established at two points in Porto Alegre, in the country 
district of Santa Rita do Rio dos Sinos and at Rio Grande. Three men 
had been appointed catechists—Vicente Brandi at Rio Grande, Boaven- 
tura at Santa Rita and Cabral at the school in Porto Alegre. 

In the following year, 1892, to the above missions were added one 
at Pelotas. The Rev. Mr. Meem was there, with Snr. Antonio Fraga 
as catechist; the Kinsolvings were at Rio Grande, with Brandi as 
catechist ; the Browns had charge of the Chapel of the Good Shepherd, 
on Rua da Ponte, in Porto Alegre; Mr. Morris had charge of the school 
and chapel, with Miss Packard and A. V. Cabral as assistants ; Boaven- 
tura was at Santa Rita. The relative position and distances of these 
missions from one another can best be seen by superimposing the map 
of Lagoa dos Patos upon one of the Chesapeake Bay. Porto Alegre 
will be over Baltimore, Md., Rio Grande over Norfolk, Va., and Pelotas 
over Yorktown, Va. Santa Rita is about 25 miles from Porto Alegre 
and was not easy of access at that time, as it is not today, 

Such was the setup of the mission and such was the progress 
achieved by the time the Rt. Rev. George W. Peterkin, of West Vir- 
ginia, visited it in 1893. 


EpPIscopAL SUPERVISION 


The Brazil Mission as conceived and established by the pioneer 
missionaries was at first under the direction of the bishop of Virginia. 
The missionaries had been sent out by the American Church Missionary 
Society, which was an auxiliary to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

After the work had gotten fairly well started and shown signs 
of progress and permanency, the presiding bishop, the Rt. Rev. John 
Williams, on February 16, 1893, appointed the Rt. Rev. George W. 
Peterkin, bishop of West Virginia, to the episcopal oversight of the 
Church’s work in Brazil. In his letter he says: “I shall be very glad 
to appoint my dear brother of West Virginia to take charge of the work 
in Brazil, and will urge him to do so.” Many bishops expressed their 


approval of the work in Brazil. Their letters are recorded in various 
numbers of the “Echo.” 
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When Bishop Peterkin visited the mission in 1893, he gave special 
authority to the committee which was then and still is called the “Stand- 
ing Committee.” It was on Bishop Peterkin’s advice and with his 
consent that Bishop Stirling, of the Falkland Islands, visited the mis- 
sion in 1897. 

Reports of work were sent regularly, first to Bishop Whittle, then 
to Bishop Peterkin, and always to the American Church Missionary 
Society. Though there was no resident bishop the Church in Brazil 
was in fact always under episcopal supervision. 


Tue First EpiscopaLt VISITATION 


Bishop Peterkin arrived in Rio Grande on August 23, 1893, spend- 
ing a week there. He attended services in the Chapel of our Saviour 
that night, preaching by interpreter to a fine congregation. He held 
several confirmations, examined Snr. Brandi and on Monday, August 28, 
ordained him deacon. 

Thence he went by train a couple of hours to Pelotas, holding 
two confirmations at the Chapel of the Redeemer and another at an 
outstation called Areal. It was at this mission that a dozen years later 
I preached my first sermon in Portuguese. The bishop ordained to 
the diaconate Snr. Antonio M. de Fraga on Sunday, September 3. 
He finally reached Porto Alegre on September 6. Confirmations were 
held in the two chapels, Trinity and Good Shepherd. On September 
10 Snr. Americo Vespucio Cabral was ordained deacon in the Chapel 
of the Good Shepherd. On Wednesday, September 13, the bishop 
went to Santa Rica. He was accompanied by all the clergy, and met 
by the Rev. Mr. Fraga, who being from Santa Rita seems to have 
gone ahead to prepare the reception. They went up the River dos 
Sinos by small steamer and were met at the landing by the whole 
Fraga clan on horseback. Riding through a pelting rain, they reached 
the chapel, which was filled to overflowing. Snr. Boaventura was 
ordained deacon and forty-four candidates were confirmed. The bishop 
and the clergy rode back as far as Canoas (it must have taken two 
or three hours), where they took the train back to Porto Alegre. 

Bishop Peterkin arrived at Porto Alegre just as the revolution 
of 1893 was in progress. Having gone through the Civil War in the 
States the situation he met in Brazil was not to him particularly dis- 
turbing. He was delayed in getting off from Porto Alegre a couple 
of weeks, which were God-sent and well-spent. He held more con- 
firmations, attended the meeting of the committee on the translation of 
the Prayer Book, set up temporary canons, suggested courses of study 
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for candidates for the ministry and performed the marriage ceremony 
of the Rev. Mr. Morris to Miss Estelle Tweedle. 

Able to leave Porto Alegre on September 28, he embarked from 
Rio de Janeiro October 19. It had taken over two months for him 
to visit four or five places. But he had ordained four deacons and 
confirmed 142 persons—30 in Rio Grande, 6 in Sao José do Norte, 25 
in Pelotas, 36 in Porto Alegre and 44 in Santa Rita. He had given 
advice and encouragement and had completed, in a way, the organi- 
zation of the Church. 


THE SECOND EPISCOPAL VISITATION 


It was three and half years before the young Church had a second 
episcopal visitation. On July 2, 1896, the Rev. John G. Meem, at 
Bishop Peterkin’s request, wrote to the Rt. Rev. Dr. Waite H. Stirling 
inviting him to visit the Brazil Mission when it would be most con- 
venient for him to do so. Bishop Stirling was bishop of the Falkland 
Islands and had charge of all the English congregations in South 
America. He resided in Buenos Aires. This visit was made in May, 
1897. The Kinsolvings were on furlough; the Browns were in Rio 
Grande; the Meems in Pelotas; the Morrises and Miss Packard in 
Porto Alegre. Unfortunately, the promising young deacon, Boaventura, 
had been deposed by Bishop Peterkin. But the other deacons were 
doing yeoman’s work, Brande at Trinity Chapel, Porto Alegre, Cabral at 
Grace Chapel, Viamao, Fraga at Santa Rita. 

Bishop Stirling arrived in Porto Alegre on May 9, accompanied by 
the Rev. Messrs. Brown, Meem and Cabral. It being Sunday he offi- 
ciated at an English service in the Chapel of the Good Shepherd, and 
that night in the same chapel confirmed a class of thirty-three. On the 
following day he went, accompanied by the clergy, to Santa Rita. It 
was raining, but apparently harder than on the day Bishop Peterkin 
visited the place, so that there was a small congregation to meet him. 
There was a class of seven only for confirmation. On May 11, a beau- 
tiful day, he confirmed three English girls in the Chapel of the Good 
Shepherd and three Brazilians in Trinity Chapel. The next day, May 
12, he visited Viamao, thirteen miles by carriage, confirming fourteen 
in Grace Chapel. All the clergy accompanied him here also. On this 
day in Trinity Chapel he examined the three deacons—Vicente Brandi, 
Americo V. Cabral and Antonio M. de Fraga—and on the 13th, after 
celebrating Holy Communion in English, he advanced them to the priest- 
hood. 

The clergy went with the bishop to Rio Grande and Pelotas at 
the southern end of the lake. Of the services held in these towns 
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Dr. Morris writes: “Sunday, May 16, was a full day at the Chapel 
of the Saviour, Rio Grande; forty-two persons were confirmed in the 
morning; there was a fair English congregation at evensong; and at 
night evening prayer, at which one was confirmed, was a grand service, 
at which Vicente Brandi preached with power.” 

The following day they all went with the bishop to Pelotas. Nine 
persons were confirmed at a place called Boa Vista, and at night in 
the Chapel of the Redeemer in the presence of a great congregation 
forty-five persons received the laying on of hands. 


LAMBETH AND THE BRAZILIAN CHURCH 


In the Lambeth Conference of 1897, resolution 31 is thus worded: 
“that we express our sympathy with the Reformation movement in 
Brazil, and trust that it may develop in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples.” This resolution was doubtless the result of the report of the 
committee appointed to consider and report upon the subject of refor- 
mation movements on the continent of Europe and elsewhere. This 
committee, of which the Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane was chair- 
man, reports thus of the work in Brazil: “The clergy who minister 
there are under the direction of the bishops of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. There are many evidences of growth, and of development on 
the orderly lines of Catholic usage and law. The bishop of the Falk- 
land Islands, who recently visited the congregations in Brazil, was most 
favorably impressed by the devotion of the clergy (seven in number) 
and the interest of the people, and expresses his belief that the work is 
good, and is preparing the way for still greater good.” 


Tue First TEN YEARS 


Now the four American and three Brazilian priests were to start 
another period of activity, unceasingly looking forward to the day 
when the Church in the United States would send them a bishop to 
be their chief pastor and lead them on to greater triumphs. 

Let us take stock of the results accomplished in the first decade. 

The five missionaries secured the four (soon reduced to three) 
national helpers. Missions and schools were established in the three 
coastal towns of Rio Grande, Pelotas and Porto Alegre, and in Viamao 
and Santa Rita, with a number of outlying stations. The two visiting 
bishops held confirmations at each mission, examined candidates and 
ordained them. Two small country chapels were built. 

In Porto Alegre the first public service was held on June 1, 1890; 
from time to time missions were inaugurated at various points of the 
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citv. on Rua da Cavalhada, June 8, on Rua Riachuelo in August. It 
seems that the .irst cerepration of the Lord’s Supper was on May 3, 1891, 
with five persons communing ; it being only then that a sufficient num- 
ber could be gathered together for the purpose. The Rev. Mr. Kin- 
solving was the celebrant. For six months or more the Communion 
was celebrated, more or less privately, each month, one or more new 
persons being added to the list of communicants. Not until January 
10, 1892, was this service considered a public celebration. On that oc- 
casion, in Trinity Chapel, on Caminho Novo, twenty persons received 
their communion. The Rev. Mr. Morris was assisted by one of the 
newer missionaries, the Rev. Mr. Meem. Among the twenty who com- 
muned were representatives of the Episcopal Churches in the United 
States and Brazil, of the Anglican, Scotch Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Baptist and Roman Churches. One Mohammedan and sev- 
eral indifferent were present. Three years later Bishop Stirling con- 
firmed 39 persons in Porto Alegre. On May 6, 1892, the Rev. Mr. 
Morris, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Meem, celebrated Holy Communion 
in the rented chapel at Santa Rita, twenty-one persons receiving. 

In August, 1891, a small congregation of twenty persons of the 
Presbyterian mission under the Rev. M. A. de Menezes, at Rio Grande, 
were received at their request and by agreement with their Church au- 
thorities into communion with the Episcopal Church by the Rev. Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Brandi. On the 20th of October, 1891, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Wm. Cabell Brown, the Rev. John Gaw Meem and Miss Mary 
Packard arrived in Rio Grande. On October 26 Morris, Brown, Meem 
and Brandi met with the new congregation and elected a vestry of 
three and the Rev. Mr. Brown took charge of the congregation. Mr. 
Kinsolving had gone to the United States to be married. He arrived 
in Rio Grande on May 15, 1892, and took over the work there. The 
Browns went to Porto Alegre. It is significant of the need and of the 
manner in which the message and work of the missionaries were re- 
ceived that when Bishop Peterkin arrived in August of the following 
year he conducted in Rio Grande eight services, confirming thirty can- 
didates and six more in the village of Sao José do Norte, across the 
river. In the three years that followed no less than forty-three per- 
sons were prepared for confirmation, to be presented to Bishop Stirling 
on May 16, 1897. 

On September 15, 1892, a year after the arrival of the second 
group of missionaries, the Rev. Messrs. Morris and Meem went to 
Pelotas with Mr. Antonio Fraga. On the 9th of October the first service 
was held, directed by Mr. Meem, who preached. On October 20, Mr. 
Fraga, who had been admitted as a catechist, preached his first sermon. 
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He has been preaching ever since. A month later, on November 20, 
Mr. Meem organized a Sunday School. By Christmas he had secured 
a room on “Praca Regeneracao,” afterwards called “Republic.” In the 
“Echo” (Vol. 4, n° 1, p. 4) there is an interesting picture of a multitude 
of people accompanying a funeral as it passed the chapel, seen in the 
left foreground. It was the funeral, on February 14, 1896, of a Dr. 
Barcellos, highly esteemed as a friend of the poor. When Mr. Meem 
wrote the accompanying article, he little dreamed that later a monument 
would be erected in the public square to the memory of this doctor 
and that the dedicatory oration would be delivered by one of our clergy, 
himself a grandson of Dr. Barcellos, the Rev. Joao Baptista Barcellos da 
Cunha. 

Bishop Peterkin confirmed here twenty-five candidates and Bishop 
Stirling fifty-four. But before these confirmations, the Rev. Mr. Meem, 
assisted by the Rev. Mr. Kinsolving, held the first communion service. 
These first services show how greatly the work of the missionaries 
was needed, what a real need their coming filled. At this service it is 
recorded that among the twenty-seven who received communion there 
were in addition members of the Brazilian and Anglican Episcopal 
Churches, representatives of the English Wesleyan, the Lutheran and 
Norwegian Communions. 

With Viamao as a center the Rev. Americo V. Cabral was during 
most of these years travelling and preaching the gospel of salvation. He 
had received his first communion in the Episcopal Church on June 7, 
1891, was received as catechist and candidate for Holy Orders on Au- 
gust 17, 1891. I can find no satisfactory record as to who received the 
first four candidates. In the historical notes, the fact is, however, re- 
corded. It is recorded that Antonio M. de Fraga was received as 
catechist on July 15, 1892, and candidate on August 28. Vicente Brandi 
was accepted as a candidate on August 28, 1891. 


SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT 


Men’s Societies 


On April 5, 1892, a chapter of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood was or- 
ganized in Porto Alegre. It was not, however, long lived. 

The pioneer organizer of Men’s Societies was Americo V. Cabral. 
On February 11, 1900, he organized the “Legion of the Cross” at 
Trinity Church, Porto Alegre. Apparently the Brotherhood chapter 
no longer existed. The “Christian Militia” was founded in Pelotas, 
the “Brotherhood of St. Andrew” in Santa Maria, the “Young Men’s 
Literary Society” in Rio Grande. A score or more of such societies 
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exist as purely parochial and independent organizations. They are 
active in Church work and contribute greatly to the spiritual and 
financial side of parish life. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew as a diocesan institution began 
in 1935. On December 29 of that year the bishop admitted six young 
men as members of Ascension Chapter, and appointed the Rev. Martin 
Firth to visit various parishes on the invitation of the respective rectors 
to organize chapters. The result was gratifying. There are now eighteen 
chapters, the handbook is translated, and there is a board of directors 
which plans for growth and keeps the chapters in touch with one an- 
other. The “Cruz de Santo André” is published and monthly radio 
services sponsored. 

The first Brotherhood Convention was held in Trinity Church, 
Porto Alegre, on April 26, 1938; a constitution was adopted and on 
April 30 presented to the council for its approval. Under the terms 
of this constitution it can be altered only with the approval of the coun- 
cil. The council also elects two of the clergy to act as advisers. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Very early in each mission a Women’s Aid Society was organized. 
Each group was purely parochial, and there was no diocesan organi- 
zation. In the council met in the Church of the Saviour, Rio Grande, 
in October, 1903, on the 5th day, the 22nd of October, by proposal 
made by Dr. J. G. Meem, the bishop was authorized to request his 
wife to bring about a federation of the Woman’s Auxiliaries of the 
various parishes. This was effected in the 7th council, held in the 
Chapel of the Mediator, in Santa Maria, on October 23, 1905, when 
Mrs. Kinsolving presented her report and a constitution which after 
amendments was adopted. There were at the time eight branches. The 
following year these branches reported contributions totalling 7 :352 mil- 
reis. Last year, 1941, 46 Auxiliary and 14 Junior Branches contributed 
66 :770 milreis. 


Prayer Book 


When the first missionaries arrived they had to devote no small 
time to translation of portions of the prayer book. They had to be 
content with pamphlets containing some of the services and a few 
psalms. A translation of the prayer book had been made years before, 
but it was out of print and, therefore, not available. Use was made 
of this translation, however, in the preparation of the new book. 

So far as I can discover there are only two of these books extant. 
They were found by Bishop Kinsolving in Portugal. One of them is 
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in the archives of the Brazilian Church, the other at the Church Missions 
House in New York. This version was made by the Rev. Richard 
Holden, of Ohio, who in 1860 went to Para to establish the work of 
this Church. He distributed Bibles and prayer books. There were 
no definite or lasting results of his effort, nor even any traces of 
it when Morris and Kinsolving arrived. 

By the time that Bishop Peterkin made his visitation morning and 
evening prayer and the litany had been translated by Brown, Morris 
and Cabral. The service for Holy Communion had been translated by 
Brown and Cabral. Bishop Peterkin sat in on a number of meetings 
of the translation committee and gave helpful suggestions. A special 
convocation was called for June 11 and 12, 1896, to examine the trans- 
lation by Brown with Cabral’s assistance. This convocation delegated 
powers to a committee composed of Brown, Meem and Cabral to 
revise and complete their work. This was done on June 19, 1896. 
The complete book was printed in Philadelphia by the Bishop White 
Prayer Book Society in 1898. A second edition was printed in 1914. 
By 1920 there were no more books to be had and the plates had been 
destroyed. For ten years there were no books to be distributed at all. 
A revision committee set to work to revise the prayer book following 
the American Revision of 1928. The revision completed, an edition of 
6,000 was printed in Pelotas in 1930, fulfilling an urgent need. 


Sunday Schools 


It has been found possible to gather children and adults into an 
informal Sunday School when it would have been much more difficult 
to interest them in a formal service in which they cannot take part. 
It has been one of the notable phases of the work of the Church in 
Brazil that the number of teachers and pupils in the Sunday Schools 
has always equaled or exceeded the number of communicants, keeping 
pace with the increase of these year by year. 


Church Extension 


For twenty years the missionaries and their Brazilian helpers con- 
fined their work to the one State of Rio Grande do Sul. In 1908 the 
Rev. Wm. C. Brown began the work in Rio de Janeiro. The first 
services were held in the Anglican Church in the evening. There were 
already a dozen communicants who had moved from the South to Rio. 
By the next year the Rev. Mr. Sergel joined the Rev. Dr. Brown, as 
also the Rev. Miguel Barcellos da Cunha, one of the more promising 
of the younger Brazilian clergy. A second mission was soon started. 
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and a third by the Rev. Mr. Sergel in Meyer, a populous suburb of 
Rio. 

Within five years there were two churches with over fifty mem- 
bers each. Today six congregations have over five hundred communi- 
cants, and their contributions in Brazilian currency are twice that of the 
whole Church in 1908. In the capital are four Brazilian clergy and 
one missionary. The Church of the Redeemer is an old residence con- 
verted into a church by Dr. Meem. It has a good, new parish hall 
and verger’s house, and plans are being made to replace the old build- 
ing by a new church. Trinity Church with a good congregation has a 
fairly complete plant, church, hall and janitor’s house. On a govern- 
ment island in the bay the simple chapel of the Transfiguration has 
been built for a congregation of retired and disabled soldiers and their 
families. St. Paul’s Church, a beautiful gothic building, was conse- 
crated on October 24, 1939. At other missions services are held in 
rented buildings. 

In the City of Sao Paulo the work of our Church among Brazilians 
was started by the Rev. G. U. Krischke in 1924. On October 2 Bishop 
Kinsolving dedicated a chapel which had been rented and furnished. 
There were present at this ceremony Dr. Meem and the Rev. Messrs. 
Almeida and Ferraz from Rio, the Rev. Mr. Joseph Orton from Santos 
and, of course, the Rev. Mr. Krischke. There were present two of the 
Presbyterian ministers, Othoniel Motta and Alfredo Teixeira; at the 
service on the following day the Rev. José Ferraz made a welcoming 
speech in the name of the Presbyterian Church. On the next day 
the Rev. Dr. Waddell, president of Mackenzie College, made a much 
appreciated address, in which he expressed his pleasure that one of 
his former pupils had been chosen to organize the work in Sao Paulo. 
After such auspicious beginnings this should have developed into a strong 
and permanent work. But the Rev. Mr. Krischke was recalled to 
Trinity Church, Porto Alegre, in December of the same year. The Rev. 
S. Ferraz was transferred from Rio to Sao Paulo. After about ten 
years in charge he abandoned the ministry of the Brazilian Episcopal 
Church, and the work under him became extinct as an integral part 
of the Church. 

However, the Rev. Joseph Orton with headquarters at Santos was 
organizing congregations, building chapels in Santos and at six out- 
stations. The Rev. Mr. Sergel has reopened work in the city of Sao 
Paulo. 

Then there is the Japanese Mission started by John Yasoji Ito in 
Sao Paulo in 1924. There are six Japanese clergy. Of these three 
were trained in the Southern Cross School and the Porto Alegre Semi- 
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nary. The first confirmation was held in St. Paul’s Church (Anglican) 
on April 6, 1924, by Bishop Kinsolving. The visiting of forty Japanese 
stations requires upwards of four thousand miles of travelling. 

In the State of Sao Paulo today there are 51 mission stations, of 
which 40 are Japanese. Communicants number 915, of which 619 are 
Japanese. Contributions in Brazilian currency are most gratifying, being 
for 1941 nearly 100.000 milreis. There are 15 chapels and 3 rectories. 

During these fifty years, counting chapels and residences small and 
large, the Brazil Mission has built 58 churches, 18 parish halls, 9 school 
buildings, and 29 residences, of which 19 are for the clergy. The clergy 
number 42, including 2 bishops, and these maintain work in 129 places. 
Together with 37 lay readers and catechists they conducted in 1941 no 
less than 12,502 services. About 10,000 persons have been confirmed, 
which averages about 200 a year for the first fifty years. The average 
has been 340 during the last 10 years. A fair valuation of all Church 
property in dollars would be about $700,000. 


Institutions 


Emphasis was placed on evangelical work from the very start. 
Parochial schools were conducted largely to give the clergy occupation 
and to create contacts in places where this Church was unknown. It was 
not until 1912 that the Southern Cross School was established by the 
Rev. William M. M. Thomas. It has grown until it now has more 
than 300 pupils, two large buildings built in 1916 and 1930, and on 
the spacious grounds there are four residences and a well equipped 
athletic field. 

St. Margaret’s School for girls was started in Pelotas in a rented 
building in 1934 by Mrs. Charles H. C. Sergel, wife of one of our mis- 
sionaries. Within a few years property was acquired and a building 
erected from a gift from the United Thank Offering of 1931. The present 
headmistress is D. Candida Leao, daughter of the Rev. J. B. Leao. 

These two schools have government recogntion and inspection. 

An orphanage for girls, near Pelotas, was inagurated February 16, 
1936, and a home for aged people, at Bagé, was established a few years 
ago. The Church is planning to take over another orphanage for boys 
at Rio de Janeiro. 

A printing establishment has been in operation for some fifteen 
years or more. It functioned in Pelotas under the able administration 
of the Rev. J. S. da Silva, who started with an offering from the Brazil 
Committee of the Woman’s Auxiliary of New York. Under his direction 
the value of the plant was quadrupled. It has since been moved to 
Porto Alegre and is now installed in the Southern Cross School. 
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The theological seminary was founded by the Rev. Dr. Wm. C. 
Brown in Rio Grande in 1902. Nine men were trained there and the 
work of the seminary was suspended until the Rev. Dr. Morris re- 
turned in 1921 to organize anew the work of preparation of new can- 
didates. By his persistent and prayerful efforts property was secured 
in Porto Alegre, through a gift from Mrs. Schrymser, of New York. 
As a result of this gift and one from Col. Letcher, of Virginia, our the- 
ological school now possesses a beautiful building, the pro-Cathedral 
Church of the Ascension, the bishop’s residence and another for the 
rector of Ascension Church. Here has been trained the vanguard of 
the Brazilian ministry, twenty-six of the total of forty-two clergy. We 
look to these very largely for the future development of the Church 
in Brazil, for undoubtedly what the Church is to be and stand for will 
be the result of the labors of this group of men led by the Brazilian 
suffragan, the Rt. Rev. Athalicio Theodoro Pithan, himself a graduate 
of the Southern Cross School and the Porto Alegre Seminary. 


Publications 


In January, 1893, the Rev. Messrs. Morris and Brown published 
a Church Paper called the Estandarte Christao (Christian Standard). 
In 1895 in convocation the paper was declared to be the official organ 
of the Church. It has not always been so considered, however. The 
Estandarte Christao has been printed without interruption, and for more 
than 35 years has been entirely self-supporting. It is now published 
monthly in the diocesan printing establishment, for magazine form, with 
24 to 32 pages. : 

The diocesan press is prepared to print pamphlets, papers and 
books. It has issued books written by the clergy and material for 
Bible instruction.* 


*Books written by the Brazilian clergy include: 


Vozes do Calvario—Rev. E. M. Krischke. 

Nos Dias da Tua Mocidade—Rev. E. M. Krischke. 

Religioes do Mundo—Rev. G. U. Krischke. 

Do Reto Uso de Preposicoes em Lingua Portugueza—Rev. G. U. Krischke. 

Historia da Igreja Episcopal Brasileira—Rev. G. U. Krischke. 

Literatura Brasileira—Rt. Rev. A. T. Pithan, 

Labareda—Poems—Rt, Rev. A. T. Pithan. 

Meditacoes—Rt. Rev. A. T. Pithan. 

Caminhos da Fé—Rt. Rev. A. T. Pithan. 

Vida Terrena de Jesus—Rt. Rev. A. T. Pithan. 

Innumerable Editorials in the Estandarte Christao over the course of thirty 
years—Rev, J. S. da Silva. 
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The First Bishops 


The pioneers, and even more so the first Brazilian clergy, were 
keen on securing a bishop for the Church in Brazil. Thev held that 
the Church in accord with the Constitution and Canons of the American 
Church, was a church in a foreign land and as such entitled to a bishop. 
Advised by the American Church Missionary Society and by Bishop 
Peterkin, the clergy and laity met in a special convocation on May 30, 
1898, in the Chapel of the Good Shepherd in Porto Alegre to elect a 
bishop. There were present three missionaries, three Brazilian clergy 
and five laymen, from five of the six parishes. A telegram was read 
as follows: 


Philadelphia, May 13, 1898. Kinsolving, Rio Grande. 
Convocate elect Bishop request Bishops consecrate under con- 
stitution ten adopting Haitien concordat. 

(signed) PETERKIN. 


The convocation studied the Haitien Concordat, which we find 
in the minutes of the convocation. The Rev. Mr. Cabral proposed the 
appointment of a committee to study the concordat and report as soon 
as possible. At the evening session the following resolutions and pre- 
ambles were adopted : 


“1. This convocation resolves to revoke all the former dispositions 
referring to the request for the consecration of a bishop for Brazil. 

“2. This convocation decides to accept the Haitien Concordat 
(mutatis nominibus), but, if possible, with the conditions of the following 
memorial, which also serves as a credential to the Rev. John Gaw Meem 
to treat with the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of North America. 

“Inasmuch as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of Brazil has given evidence of substantial development along national 
lines and very great hope of a vaster growth as a national church; 

“Inasmuch as the area of possible growth is incomparable with that 
of the Republic of Haiti, and 

“Inasmuch as the Brazilian people occupy a more eminent position 
in the family of nations than Haiti can ever obtain: 

“Therefore, be it resolved that notwithstanding our readiness to 
accept the Haitien Concordat (mutatis nominibus) we humbly beseech 
the Rt. Rev. Fathers in God of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America to grant to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of Brazil the right to nominate to the House of 
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Bishops or to the Committee which that House may be pleased to ap- 
point the future Brazilian Bishops, safeguarding the nomination men- 
tioned by a reservation to themselves, of the sanction of it and of the 
consecration of the future Brazilian Bishops, this prerogative of the 
Protestant: Episcopal Church in the United States to cease, when there 
shall be three bishops residing in Brazil. 

“2. Be it resolved that the Rev. John Gaw Meem, missionary pres- 
byter and beloved brother, be and hereby is authorized to obtain the 
aforementioned concession. 

“3. Be it resolved that the above mentioned presbyter, the Rev. 
John Gaw Meem, be clothed with full powers. to sign the Haitien Con- 
cordat amended as above declared; but in case he should not secure 
our request, the same presbyter is hereby authorized and clothed with 
full powers as a representative of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of Brazil to sign in her name the Haitien Concordat, 
mutatis nominibus. 

“In testimony of which, we, the clergy and lay delegates of the 
special Convocation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of Brazil, met in the City of Porto Alegre, on this Tuesday m 
Whitsun Week, being the 31st of May in the year of our Lord 1898, 
do here sign our names.” 

(On the following day this document in Portuguese and English 
was signed by all the delegates present, to-wit: 


Lucien Lee Kinsolving, priest 

John G. Meem, priest 

J. W. Morris, priest 

Vicente Brandi, priest 

Antonio M. de Fraga, priest 

A. V. Cabral, priest 

Julio d’Almeida Coelho, lay delegate 
Marcos José Ferreira, lay delegate 
Raphael Archanjo dos Santos 
Annibal Quirino da Silva 
Gervasio M. de Moraes Sarmento.) 


By wire, at the request of the convocation, the Rev. Dr. William 
Cabell Brown, absent in the U. S. A., and an absent lay delegate, Dr. 
John Rasmussen, voted, so that the final result was 5 clerical and 6 lay 
vote for the Rev. Lucien Lee Kinsolving. Dr. Brown received 2 clerical 
votes. 
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A certificate of election was prepared in English only, but read in 
Portuguese and signed by— 


James Watson Morris, priest 

John Gaw Meem, priest 

Vicente Brandi, priest 

Americo Vespucio Cabral, priest 
Annibal Quirino da Silva 

Raphael Archanjo dos Santos 
Julio d’Almeida Coelho 

Gervasio M. de Moraes Sarmento. . 


(These names appear in the minutes.) 

Unfortunately in the records of the Brazilian Church there is noth- 
ing to show how the Rev. Mr. Meem presented these documents nor 
how they were received by the House of Bishops. Our only extant 
information concerning the solution of the interesting constitutional 
problems involved, is to be found in the General Convention Journal of 
1898 (pp. 21, 97, 110-111, 113, 338, 339). The Rev. Mr. Meem 
was recognized by the House of Bishops as “the accredited representa- 
tive who brings the Memorial.” On the second day of the session, 
October 6th, Bishop Peterkin of West Virginia presented the memorial, 
“accompanied by a copy of a translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer in the Portuguese language,” to the House of Bishops. Bishop 
William Croswell Doane of Albany was chairman, Presiding Bishop 
Williams being absent. On motion the memorial was referred to a 
special committee of five members appointed by the chair: Morris 
of Oregon, Dudley of Kentucky, Brewer of Montana, Brooke of Okla- 
homa, and Lawrence of Massachusetts. 

.On the eleventh day of the session, October 18th, this committee 
brought in a report setting forth its reasons for recommending the 
consecration of a bishop for the Church in Brazil and urged “that the 
action asked for should not be delayed, but taken at once.” The first 
resolution moved by the committee authorized the Presiding Bishop 
to take action under Article 10 of the constitution “so soon as a 
Covenant shall have been executed by the accredited representative 
[the Rev. John G. Meem] of the aforesaid Church in Brazil in terms 
approved by a Commission of Bishops to be chosen by the House for 
that purpose.” The second resolution provided that the House of 
Bishops elect four bishops to approve and execute the proposed covenant 
“and thereafter to constitute, with the Bishops consecrated under its 
terms, the Board of Administration which may be called for by said 
Covenant.” 
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The “proposed covenant” is not given in the Journal of 1898 and 
for all practical purposes it was “lost” until discovered 40 years later 
in the records of the presiding bishop’s office by the committee on 
foreign missions of the House of Bishops. It is printed in the 1940 
Journal of General Convention, pp. 63-64, and illustrates the im- 
portance of preserving and indexing historical records of the Church. 
Since the “proposed covenant” is long and was never adopted, the 
interested reader is referred to that readily accessible journal. 

These recommendations, involving a covenant and a board of ad- 
ministration, did not meet with the approval of the majority of the 
bishops. Bishop McLaren of Chicago and Bishop Hall of Vermont 
moved substitute resolutions, one of which expressed the belief of 
the House that “it would be inexpedient to organize a national branch 
of the Church in Brazil until three Bishops shall have been consecrated 
for Brazil by the Bishops of this House.” 

The substitute resolutions were adopted and immediately followed 
by a vote to reconsider and to refer the whole matter to a committee 
of five bishops: Dudley of Kentucky, McLaren of Chicago, Peterkin 
of West Virginia, Paret of Maryland, and McVickar of Rhode Island. 
The next day, October 19th, this committee brought in a much simpler 
solution of the problem. 


“Resolved, That the House of Bishops consents to this 
application [the consecration of a bishop for the Church in 
Brazil], and will at once proceed to elect and will request 
the Presiding Bishop to take order for the consecration of a 
Bishop for said foreign country ; 

Provided, that a majority of the Bishops of this Church 
consent to the said consecration; and 

Provided further, that the person so elected shall before 
his consecration bind himself to the Presiding Bishop, as repre- 
senting for this purpose the House of Bishops, to be amenable to 
the Constitution and Canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, both as to his personal con- 
duct and as to his episcopal government of the territory 
under his charge; which obligation shall terminate when there 
shall be three Bishops consecrated by this House of Bishops 
resident and exercising jurisdiction in the United States of 
Brazil, and by their joint action a national Church shall have 
been organized.” 


The resolution, together with the preamble, was adopted. No 
action by the House of Deputies being required, the latter House 
was merely notified for its information of the action taken by the 
House of Bishops. 
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The group of Christians in Brazil were doubtless confident that 
they had fulfilled all the conditions of the constitution and canons. 
But there were certain conditions that hardly justified their claim 
or their request as presented, for instance, “that the position of this 
body of Christian people in the land wherein they dwell is such as to 
justify its distinct organization as a Church therein”; there were 
only 345 communicants, all told, and the total contributions amounted 
to only $5,600. It could hardly have been true that, however ‘sin- 
cerely they might have received their bishop as their true and lawful 
chief pastor, they could have suitably maintained him as such. But, 
as Dr. Morris wrote, “at first, like the famous 600, we charged ahead, 
oblivious of canons, to right and left!” 

The House of Bishops elected the Rev. Lucien Lee Kinsolving, a 
presbyter of the diocese of West Virginia; the House of Deputies gave 
their approval. This election was held under Article X (now III) 
of the Constitution. 

Kinsolving was consecrated in St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, on January 6, 1899. He is numbered C in the list of bishops 
of the American Church between 187 and 188. 

In 1907, at the request of the Brazilian Church, the General Con- 
vention created the missionary district of Southern Brazil out of the 
existent Brazilian Episcopal Church. In the memorial sent to General 
Convention there was a phrase in regard to protecting and safeguarding 
the prerogatives then enjoyed by the Brazilian Church. We note, how- 
ever, that when General Convention created the missionary district of 
Southern Brazil, thereby ending the existence of the Brazilian Episcopal 
Church as an independent body, no mention was made of “rights and 
prerogatives.” In fact such rights and prerogatives were never defined 
nor understood. (See report of committee appointed by the House 
of Bishops to report on relation of the Brazilian and American Churches. 
Journal of General Convention, 1940, pp. 61-73.) 

In 1925 Bishop Kinsolving asked the General Convention for a 
suffragan bishop, and the Rev. William M. M. Thomas, who had been 
a missionary in Brazil since 1904, was elected. He was consecrated 
on December 28, 1925, in St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore. After Bishop 
Kinsolving resigned Bishop Thomas was elected as second missionary 
bishop of Southern Brazil in 1928. 

Bishop Thomas carried on alone until 1940, although the Church 
had grown during the fifteen years along all lines. Mission stations had 
increased 50%, clergy 50%, communicants 80%, day-schools 400% and 
contributions 100%. 

In 1939 Bishop Thomas requested the House of Bishops to elect 
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a suffragan bishop for Southern Brazil. The Rev. Dr. Athalicio Theo- 
doro Pithan was elected on November 9. He was consecrated in Trinity 
Church, Porto Alegre, on April 21, 1940, by Bishops Thomas of South- 
ern Brazil, Salinas y Velasco of Mexico and Blankingship of Cuba. 
This was the 50th anniversary of the arrival in Porto Alegre of the 
first pioneer missionaries, Morris and Kinsolving. It was the first con- 
secration of a bishop for a Latin American field by bishops of Latin 
American districts ; and also the first consecration held in the Portuguese 
language according to the Anglican or any other rite. Thus is history 
made. 
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ST. PAUL’S PARISH, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1692-1942 


By the Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, D. D.' 


its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary in 1942. In 1926 the 


S T. PAUL’S, the oldest Anglican parish in Baltimore, will observe 
Baltimore Morning Sun spoke of it as follows: 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church is in the realm of things 
ecclesiastical what Mount Vernon Place “and the Washington 
Monument are in the realm of things aesthetic and patriotic. 
All of them are possessions which belong to the whole com- 
munity, which have grown inseparably into our life and our 
history and become the special centers of general local pride 

. . Such an edifice as St. Paul’s . . . develops a sort of 
personality of its own . . . the treasury of accumulated and 
undying spiritualities. 


The present edifice, which is the fifth St. Paul’s Church, has its 
roots in pioneer days thirty-eight years before Baltimore Town was 
laid out, days when a fringe of people clustered about the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay, when dense primeval forests, with a few crooked 
trails blazed upon trees, made the mysterious hinterland, and war- 
like tribes of Indians looked suspiciously upon the white intruders. 

Baltimore County contained three parishes, St. George’s, St. John’s, 
and St. Paul’s, the last of which was first called Patapsco. Among the 
sturdy adventurers were godly laymen who, when there was no minis- 
ter, held lay services, first in the little log church on the edge of the 
forest, then in the brick church on Patapsco Neck. The Reverend John 
Yeo was their first minister. He was a true priest and pastor and 
served from 1682 to his death in May, 1686. 

To glance backward; in the year 1632, George Calvert, secretary 
to the first Lord Salisbury, a member throughout his earlier manhood 
of the Church of England, received a charter from King Charles I for 
the territory constituting the province of Maryland. He had declared 
himself a Roman Catholic in 1625. Prior to this charter, Maryland 
was loosely a part of Virginia, and in 1629 members of the Church 
of England had established a colony on Kent Island in Chesapeake 


1Rector emeritus of the parish. 
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Bay. Regular services of the English Church were held at Kent Island 
by the Reverend Richard James from 1631 to 1634, the date of the 
landing of the Ark and the Dove at St. Mary’s. George Calvert never 
visited these shores. 

The palatinate of Maryland passed to Cecilius Calvert upon the 
death of his father, and he was the first proprietary. The policy of 
Cecilius, second Lord Baltimore, was that no offense should be given 
to others not of the papal faith, and this spirit of toleration charac- 
terized the province, though not always. When the famous Act of Re- 
ligious Toleration was passed in 1649, the majority in that assembly 
were not Roman Catholics. 

In June, 1692, there was passed by the General Assembly an 
“Act for the establishment of the Protestant religion in this province,” 
directing that the counties should be divided into parishes, and ves- 
tries should be duly elected. This was under Governor Lionel Copley, 
a member of the Church of England. St. Paul’s, formerly Patapsco 
Parish, was incorporated at this time. The first church, located on 
Patapsco Neck, was erected some time between 1693 and 1700. The 
Reverend Dr. Bray, commissary of the bishop of London, came in 1700, 
and in 1702 the Reverend William Tibbs was sent as a missionary 
priest to the parish. Religion in the early eighteenth century was at 
a low ebb both in England and her colonies, until the great Evangelical 
Revival. Yet for thirty years Mr. Tibbs traveled hundreds of miles 
each month serving his office, and at his death in 1732 was lovingly 
spoken of as “their old shepherd.” 

In 1729, Baltimore Town was laid out. In 1730, an Act of 
the General Assembly of Maryland provided “for the building of a 
church in a town called Baltimore Town, in St. Paul’s Parish.” The 
vestry bought a lot on the northern border and on the highest ground 
of the sixty acre town, facing Chesapeake Bay, and bounded by what 
are now Charles, Saratoga, St. Paul and Lexington Streets. The 
second church of the parish, begun in 1731, was not finished until 1739. 
To the north the glorious forest stretched in great woodland waves. 
A wharf jutted out at the foot of Calvert Street on the south, and ships 
at anchor dotted the harbor. There were two stockades to protect 
the residents in their twenty-five homes from forays of the fierce Sus- 
quehannas. The old war trail of the Indians ran right past St. Paul's 
Church, along Saratoga Street. 

In 1732, the Reverend Joseph Hooper came, wrought earnestly, 
got the new church built, and died in 1739. The Reverend Benedict 
Bourdillon was appointed to the rectorship by Governor Samuel Ogle in 
1739, and served until 1745. He had probably been expelled from 
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France at the time that the Huguenots were driven from that kingdom. 
During his ministry a chapel of ease was erected to accommodate the 
“Forest inhabitants.” This is now known as St. Thomas’ Church, 
Garrison Forest. Its first rector, a cultured and devoted priest, the 
Reverend Thomas Craddock; served with noble devotion until his 
death in 1770. 

On the 11th of February, 1745, the Reverend Thomas Chase pre- 
sented to the vestry his letter of induction from Governor Bladen of 
the province of Maryland. He was born in England in 1700, and edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. Then he studied medicine 
and took his medical degree. He soon went to the island of St. Thomas 
and practiced his profession. Afterwards he returned to England and 
sought holy orders. He was ordained deacon January 7, 1739, by the 
bishop of St. David’s, and the following month was ordained priest by 
the bishop of London, being at the time 38 years old. He was sent to 
Maryland and became the rector of Somerset Parish on the Eastern 
Shore. There he married Matilda Walker, who died at the birth 
of their first child. That son was the celebrated Samuel Chase, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

During Mr. Chase’s ministry St. Paul’s became so crowded that 
when Charles Carroll, Esq., barrister, and Mr. John Beall Bordley 
applied for pews, “there being none, they were authorized to have one 
made.” Mr. Chase had a fruitless interview on the defection of the 
Methodists with the Reverend Francis Asbury, who at first was of 
opinion that Mr. Chase did not understand the “deep things of God,” 
but afterwards on closer acquaintance retracted this opinion. 

The Reverend William West, D. D., became rector in 1779. He 
was born in Fairfax County, Virginia, August 17, 1737. His family 
lived within visiting distance of Mt. Vernon, and until his death there 
existed an intimacy with General Washington. Mr. West was ordained 
priest for Virginia by the bishop of London. He served several parishes 
in Maryland, returned to Fairfax Parish, Virginia, and came from that 
charge to St. Paul’s. He was a friend and frequent correspondent of 
Bishop William White, and took an active part in adapting the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England to the post-revolutionary 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He suggested that “the Athanasian creed 
be not mentioned, being less necessary as the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds 
were retained.” 

Under his influence, a noble letter was sent by the vestry of St. 
Paul’s to the rectors and vestries in Maryland seeking to awaken the 
Church here from its apathy. This letter was signed by John Moale, 
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Samuel Johnston, John Merryman and John Eager Howard, among 
others. At a diocesan convention at Annapolis in 1786, there were only 
two lay delegates present, one from St. Paul’s, and one from St. Thomas’, 
Baltimore County. Dr. West was for a number of times secretary, 
and finally the president of the diocesan convention. 

Under him the third St. Paul’s was built. It was erected by the 
aid of a lottery, customary in those days, and was finished in 1784. 
On three sides there was a burying-ground. A belfry stood at the 
side of the church. The pews were on the square box pattern, very 
high. A one-piece green cloth covered the Holy Communion table. 
The noble colonial rectory, which is still standing, was begun in 1789, 
and completed in 1791. Dr. West said the rectory was really too fine 
for a minister, and died just before its completion, fulfilling a premonition 
that he would not live to occupy it. 

Dr. Thomas John Claggett succeeded Dr. West us president of 
the diocesan convention. He was elected first bishop of Maryland in 
1792, and at his consecration the Scottish and English lines of succession 
were united. To his credit, Dr. West made a further effort to bring 
back into the Church of England the American Methodists. He held 
conferences with Messrs. Coke and Asbury, both ordained presbyters 
of the Church of England, but Dr. Coke replied that the difference 
between the two bodies lay “in experience and practice, rather than in 
doctrines and forms of worship.” John Wesley had written just before 
this, “I believe there is no liturgy in the world, either in ancient or 
modern language, which breathes more of a solid, scriptural, rational 
piety, than the Common Prayer of the Church of England.” Both 
Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury were accustomed to use this book. It is 
said that the treatment of the Methodists in England was the chief 
cause of the failure of this effort at reconcilation. 

The Reverend Joseph Grove John Bend, D. D., was elected rector 
of St. Paul’s Parish on June 17, 1791. He was born in New York 
City, probably in 1762. His parents resided on the island of Barbadoes, 
where this only son received both a classical and a commercial edu- 
cation and became a superior accountant. When he returned to this 
country or what led him to seek holy orders, is not known, but in 
July, 1787, at the first ordination held in the diocese of New York, 
he was ordained deacon by Bishop Provoost. At the same time Richard 
Channing Moore, who was afterwards to become bishop of Virginia, 
was ordained. Dr. Bend became assistant minister at Christ Church 
and St .Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, of both of which Bishop White 
was rector. Dr. Bend was the first rector of St. Paul’s who had been 
ordained in this country. He at once took his seat in the Maryland 
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convention, was placed on the standing committee, and soon became 
a leading man in the diocese. He was made treasurer of St. Paul’s 
Parish, and later treasurer of the diocese, a rather unique circum- 
stance. His initiative, energy and wisdom were amazing. Under him 
the Benevolent Society, dating from 1799, which still maintains the 
Girls’ School of St. Paul’s, was founded. He added two associate rectors 
to the staff, and established Christ Church, which for thirty-five years 
remained under St. Paul’s. Among the associates during his incum- 
bency were the Reverend John Ireland and the Reverend Drs. E. J. 
Rattoone and Frederick Beasly. 

Dr. Bend served the parish for twenty years with conspicuous de- 
votion and success. He met his death in a tragic and lamentable way. 
A mob attacked the county jail bent on killing certain prisoners politi- 
cally obnoxious to them. One of these prisoners was the rector’s 
eldest son, a youth of twenty. His devoted father spent the night in 
the church yard overlooking the jail, and died from the exposure and 
worry of that night. Dr. Bend was a leader of the high church party 
both in the diocese and in the general church. He increased the num- 
ber of week-day services and the celebrations of the Holy Communion. 
He was twice married. A great-granddaughter, Mrs. George B. Stone- 
Alcock, recently gave the church the first silver tea service used 
in St. Paul’s rectory, whose first occupant he was, one hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

In the year 1789, out of 25,000 Roman Catholics in the United 
States, 18,000 were resident in Maryland. Colonel John Eager Howard 
sold the site of the present Roman Catholic Cathedral, on Mulberry 
and Cathedral Streets, to Bishop Carroll on very generous terms. Its 
cornerstone was laid in 1806. Dr. Bend, Bishop Carroll, afterwards 
archbishop, and the Reverend Dr. Patrick Allison, minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church, all personal friends, were leaders in every great civic 
movement in the Baltimore of that day. They organized the first 
public library in the community, and there are today in the Maryland 
Historical Library a number of books from this early collection. 

On Christmas Day, 1784, the first general conference of the Wes- 
leyans or Methodists was held in Baltimore under the superintendence 
of the Reverend Thomas Coke. It was at this meeting that the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was organized as an independent religious 
society. Mr. Coke and the Reverend Francis Asbury were constituted 
superintendents of the new organization. 

The Reverend James Kemp, D. D., succeeded Dr. Bend in 1812, 
and was rector until his death in 1827. He was born on May 20, 
1764, in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, and came to Maryland in 1786. 
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Originally a Presbyterian, he became a candidate for holy orders and 
studied under the Reverend Dr. John Bowie, rector of Great Chop- 
tank Parish, Maryland. He was ordained deacon in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, December 26, 1789, and priest the following day at the 
same place, in both instances by Bishop William White. After twenty 
years as rector of Great Choptank Parish, in 1812 he became associate 
rector of St. Paul’s Parish, Baltimore. 

Dr. Kemp was consecrated as suffragan to Bishop Claggett in Christ 
Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey, September 1, 1814, by Bishops 
White, Hobart and Channing Moore. As suffragan he was assigned 
charge of the churches on the Eastern Shore. In 1815 he was made 
provost of the University of Maryland. On the death of Bishop Clag- 
gett in 1816, he succeeded to the bishopric of Maryland. Bishop Kemp 
met his death by the upsetting of a stagecoach near Newcastle, Dela- 
ware. He was a man of fine scholarship and a definitely Catholic- 
minded Churchman, as a number of fine occasional sermons bear wit- 
ness. He left both the parish that he served until his death and the 
diocese he shepherded far stronger for his singularly able leadership. 

A fourth St. Paul’s was erected at this time, and consecrated by 
Bishop Kemp in 1817. This edifice was of brick and marble, having 
a portico and steeple in front, and faced Charles Street. 

In the year 1800, the vestry bought a city square twelve blocks 
west of the church for a burying ground. The graves around the 
church were removed to this plot, which is still under the care of St. 
Paul’s. This spot is the resting-place of the following rectors, Chase, 
Bourdillon, Bishop Kemp, Drs. Wyatt and Mahan; and of layman, 
Justice Samuel Chase, Colonel John Eager Howard, who gave the 
land for the rectory; General George Armistead, commander of Fort 
McHenry during the siege; and Colonel Tench Tilghman, who carried 
the news of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown to the American 
Congress at Philadelphia. 

The Reverend William Edward Wyatt served as assistant and full 
rector of St. Paul’s from 1814 to 1864. His ministry here was longer 
than any other, and in the diocese and general Church he was one of 
the commanding figures of the period. He was born in Nova Scotia, 
July 9, 1789. The next year his parents moved to New York City, 
where he was educated at Columbia College. Among his classmates 
were the two Bishops Onderdonk, Bishop Jackson Kemper and Judge 
Murray Hoffman. Mr. Wyatt read for holy orders under Dr. (after- 
wards Bishop) Hobart, and was ordained deacon by Bishop Benjamin 
Moore in 1810, and priest by Bishop Hobart in October, 1813. His 
first charge was at Newtown, L. I. He married Miss Frances Billop 
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on October 1, 1812. They had eleven children, seven sons and four 
daughters. Two of his sons entered the ministry. In the spring of 
1814, he became associate rector of St. Paul’s Parish, Baltimore, the 
senior associate being the Reverend James Kemp, D. D. A month 
later Mr. Wyatt was instituted as the associate minister of St. Paul’s 
with the right of succession to the rectorship. Upon the death of Bishop 
Kemp in 1827 he became the sole rector, and continued until his death 
on June 24, 1864. Mr. Wyatt received every honor from this diocese 
except the episcopate. He was first secretary and then president of 
the standing committee, and for many years secretary of the conven- 
tion of the diocese. He served in the General Convention from 1817 
until his death in 1864, and for thirty years was the president of 
the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, the longest presidency on 
record. He was professor of theology in the University of Maryland, 
and received the doctorate from that institution. He was for a number 
of years chaplain without pay of the Maryland penitentiary. 

Under Dr. Wyatt the boys’ school of St. Paul’s was established 
in 1849. Few priests in the American Church have served a more 
consecrated and outstanding ministry than he. He belonged to th 
school of Laud, Andrewes, George Herbert, and J. H. Hobart. He 
held strong views of the Church, her orders, and her sacraments; in- 
creased the number of devotional services, and established the weekly 
Eucharist. He was wise in counsel, had a keen knowledge of men, and 
was widely beloved in the community. Through many years his health 
was somewhat delicate, and for seventeen months toward the close he 
endured increasing pain, but God’s grace empowered him to triumph 
over his sufferings, as it had empowered him to serve one of the most 
inspiring careers in the priesthood of our Church. 

The Reverend Milo Mahan, D. D., succeeded Dr. Wyatt in the 
summer of 1864. For seventeen years he had been the distinguished 
professor of ecclesiastical history in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York. He was born in Suffolk, Virginia, his father being an 
Irish gentleman and his mother a Virginian. He was one of the 
fortunate pupils of Dr. Muhlenberg at Flushing, and was intellectually 
the first boy in the school. At seventeen he became a teacher of 
Greek at the Episcopal High School of Virginia and taught there 
seven years. He went back to St. Paul’s College, Flushing, as a 
teacher, decided while there to study for holy orders, and was 
priested December 14, 1846, in his 28th year, by Bishop Ives. A few 
years afterward he became assistant to the Reverend Dr. J. P. B. 
Wilmer at St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. Some years before this 
he had become deeply impressed by the Oxford Movement, and the de- 
fection of Newman compelled him to make a thorough examination 
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of the points at issue between the Anglican and Roman branches of 
the Church, and he became a sound and able expositor of the Catholicity 
of the Anglican position. In 1851, he was installed as professor of 
ecclesiastical history at the General Theological Seminary, and brought 
new distinction to that chair. He was the co-editor with John Henry 
Hobart, II, and John Henry Hopkins of The Church Journal, where his 
vigor, his Irish paradoxes, and his humor came to be widely recog- 
nized. His friendship with Bishop George Washington Doane of New 
Jersey induced him to become a priest of that diocese, and New Jersey 
sent him as a deputy to the General Conventions of 1856, ’59 and ’62. 
In the convention of ‘62 he made two notable speeches which fixed 
the eyes of the whole Church upon him. As a strong Southern sympa- 
thizer, in the convention of 1865 he exercised a notable irenic influence. 

When he was elected rector of St. Paul’s in succession to Dr. 
Wyatt, he began at once to make significant changes in the services 
and the two schools. He introduced the alb and chasuble, altar lights, 
the colors of the seasons and still more frequent celebrations of the 
Holy Communion. His powerful intellect and vast erudition became 
known throughout the Church. In reply to “The Comedy of Con- 
vocation,” a Roman Catholic caricature of the Anglican position, by 
request he wrote “The Comedy of Canonization.” Dr. Mahan went 
to Oxford the year before his death, hoping to see Dr. Pusey, but 
missed him. He was delighted with Dr. Liddon, and was guest of 
the Cowley Fathers, and also at Clewer. 

On his return, after some painful controversy, he was elected to 
his old post in the General Theological Seminary, but declined it be- 
cause the work of St. Paul’s was “so entangled about his heart.” In 
June of 1870 he was re-elected, and his consciousness of failing strength 
inclined him to believe that he might render further service in that 
chair. But on September 3, while his priest assistant was offering the 
commendatory prayer, his loyal spirit passed away. 

On the death of Dr. Mahan in 1870, the Reverend Dr. John Sebas- 
tian Bach Hodges was elected rector. His thirty-five years of in- 
cumbency were markedly fruitful. A son of Edward Hodges, the 
gifted organist of Trinity Parish, New York City, he was an eminent 
priest-musician, and composed some of the finest anthems and hymn 
tunes the Church possesses. His musical setting for “Bread of the World 
in Mercy Broken” is sung around the globe. He took personal charge 
of St. Paul’s choir and, with the aid of the brilliant Miles Farrow, 
afterwards chosen to be choirmaster and organist of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York, he developed one of the most beautiful and 
reverent Anglican services in this country. But Dr. Hodges was also 
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a clear and definite teacher of the High Church school. He had an 
Englishman’s instinct for building and strengthening institutions. Dur- 
ing his rectorship St. Paul’s House was built, and is still serving as 
a meeting-place for the Church School and various parish organiza- 
tions, and its upper floors as a home for self-supporting young women. 
He started the Endowment Fund, which at his retirement had reached 
about $70,000.00. A group of earnest lay people in his time began the 
work which afterwards flowered into St. Paul’s Chapel and Guild 
House, though all of the present equipment belongs to the rectorship 
which followed his. He personally rescued the boys’ school from closing 
its doors, but made it virtually a choir school. A wealthy and liberal 
parishioner, Miss Frances Donaldson, in 1883 enabled the trustees to 
secure a home for the school on East Franklin Street, and for many 
years the thirty boys might be seen marching in cap and gown back 
and forth for the daily choral evensong at the church three blocks 
away. 

Dr. Hodges resigned on September 30, 1905, and preached his fare- 
well sermon on Sunday, December 31, of that year. There was at the 
time a sharp division in the congregation, many of whom were opposed 
to the acceptance by the vestry of his twice-tendered resignation. Ac- 
cordingly, the vestry waited until after the Easter Monday election, 
1906, before calling a successor. They were all re-elected. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Hodges was made rector emeritus, and given a liberal stipend for 
life. He lived for nine years after his retirement, often officiating at 
altar services, marriages and funerals. 

On May 22, 1906, the Reverend Arthur Barksdale Kinsolving, 
D. D., was elected rector and entered upon his duties October 1 of that 
year. He was born in Middleburg, Virginia, and was a son of the 
Reverend Dr. Ovid A. Kinsolving and Lucinda Lee Rogers. He was 
educated at the University of Virginia, and graduated from the Virginia 
Theological Seminary in 1886. After serving three years in Virginia, 
he was rector for seventeen years of Christ Church, Brooklyn, and was 
a member of the standing committee of the diocese of Long Island, 
and a deputy to the General Convention. Under his ministry there, 
Christ Chapel was erected and the parish houses at both the church 
and the chapel. Besides, a large endowment fund was raised, and the 
confirmations at the church and chapel frequently numbered 100 a year. 

For twenty years after his coming to St. Paul’s the daily cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion was kept up, and for a long period 
the beautiful choral evensong. With a fine group of laymen and women, 
and the efficient leadership of the Reverend Frank Hay Staples, priest 
in charge, St. Paul’s Chapel and Guild House were developed from 
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small beginnings in southwest Baltimore. In 1906, services were being 
conducted in the parlor of a small house, but in July, 1907, a neigh- 
boring church, the Henshaw Memorial, was tendered the vestry of 
St. Paul’s for a merger with St. Paul's Guild House, and the offer 
was accepted. The Church was remodeled, a large guild house was 
built, and also a residence for the vicar. By degrees the total cost 
of $75,000 was met and the debt extinguished. After a fire, the re- 
stored church was rededicated on November 3, 1935, by Bishop Helfen- 
stein, the rector being the preacher. During the forty years that Mr. 
Staples has been in charge there have been 2,328 baptisms, 1,801 con- 
firmations, 617 marriages, and 1,372 burials. There are about 30 or- 
ganizations connected with the Guild House. 

Next, St. Paul’s House, adjoining the colonial rectory, was en- 
larged by an additional wing, and the fine organ of the church re- 
built. In 1923, the boys’ school, previously limited to 30 boys, was re- 
moved from its site near the church to a new location in the suburbs, 
where there is now a school of 240 boys and 12 masters. It has a prop- 
erty of 28 acres, on which stand the main school, a large gymnasium, 
a separate lower school, and quarters for several married masters. 
The rector is chairman of the board of trustees and chaplain. The 
boarders and many day scholars come more directly under the nur- 
ture of the church, and the choirmaster trains a large group of boys 
for chancel duty. 

The girls’ school, maintained in large part by the income from an 
endowment, was moved in 1929 from North Charles Street to “Ever- 
green,” an estate of twenty-five acres within the city limits. The girls 
attend the public schools and live at “Evergreen” with three trained 
women in charge. There are 25 girls and they are religiously under 
the care of the clergy of St. Paul’s. 

At the General Convention of 1808, the house of bishops, when 
only Bishops William White and Thomas John Claggett were present, 
met in the colonial rectory facing Liberty Street, while the house of 
clerical and lay deputies assembled in the church, a block away. In 
this rectory in recent years the following celebrities have been enter- 
tained: The Right Reverend A. F. Winnington-Ingram, bishop of 
London; the Right Reverend Edward Stuart Talbot, bishop of Win- 
chester; A. E. (George Russell), Walter de la Mare, Robert Frost, 
Amy Lowell, John Livingston Lowes, Vachel Lindsey, Padraic Colum 
and Carl Sandburg. 

St. Paul’s today is one of the most active down town parishes in 
the national church. In a fast-changing world, its services are still 
well attended. The mid-day Lenten services, begun thirty-six years 
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ago, have grown steadily in their reach. The attendance ranges in ag- 
gregate from twenty-five to twenty-eight thousand each Lent. The two 
schools assure the presence of a large youth element on Sunday morn- 
ings, and the various institutions elicit the activities of many lay peo- 
ple. 

St. Paul’s has stood through the years for the central tradition 
of our Anglican inheritance. It has a stately and reverent service, 
and a balanced stress is laid upon the sacramental life. The influence 
of the Oxford revival is quite clearly registered in the sanctuary ap- 
pointments and the type of worship, but the parish has been free from 
extremes in ritual and teaching. As a mother parish, it has stood 
for comprehensiveness. At no previous period has our apostolic in- 
heritance been more highly prized, and yet never have the relations 
of the mother church of Baltimore with our brethren of other Christian 
communions been friendlier or more cordial. The roots of so many 
Church families are in St. Paul’s, that this feeling is natural on the part 
of members of the Episcopal Church; but St. Paul’s has won the 
love and reverence of hundreds not of our own communion. 

An effort has been made to strike a balance between sanctuary 
devotion on the one hand and Christian service on the other. During the 
past thirty-six years the services held in St. Paul’s have numbered more 
than 25,000. There have been 624 baptisms, 1,213 confirmations, and 
816 marriages. Then, besides making provision for the financial sup- 
port of St. Paul’s, and meeting quotas, many thousand dollars have 
been spent on St. Paul’s Chapel and Guild House, which is the largest 
work of its kind in Baltimore. The boys’ school has the largest 
enrolment that any Church school in Maryland has ever had, and 1s 
now self-supporting. During the first World War more than 60,000 
soldiers and sailors were entertained and fed at St. Paul’s Parish 
House. 

The whole Christian Church today, Catholic and Protestant, is 
facing discipline through the massed power of secularism and men’s 
preoccupation with war. Similar siftings it has met before, though 
never on the present scale. But the story of a quarter of a millennium 
of one parish which has lived through many critical periods and is 
still facing with courage and confidence, as thousands of others are. 
the challenge of today, ought to strengthen the faith of all Christians 
in the divine mission of the Church of the Risen Christ. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHURCH IN PUERTO RICO 
By Charles L. Colmore* 


ELIGIOUS liberty was granted to Puerto Rico, then under 

R Spanish rule, in 1869. Taking advantage of this degree, the fol- 

lowing Europeans of various nationalities convened for the pur- 

pose of organizing a religious body: Messrs. W. E. Lee, Daniel Basanta, 

J. F. Finlay, Thomas Salomons, Peter J. Menvielle, G. F. Weichers, 
Thomas A. Dodd, Charles E. Daily, and Joseph Henna. 

The Roman Catholic had been the only organized religion permitted 
in the Spanish Colonies since the beginning of Spain’s colonization in 
1493. These men of a different heritage and inspired by the desire for 
religious freedom seized upon this opportunity to have their own place 
and method of worship. The following is the text of their appeal for 
funds to the community taken from an original copy givén me by a 
son of W. E. Lee bearing the signatures of all of the above. It is writ- 
ten by hand beautifully in almost copy-plate style. 


‘APPEAL TO PROTESTANTS” 


“Anxious to avail themselves of the late Decree of Spain, 
granting religious liberty to her colonies the protestant com- 
munity of Ponce—Porto Rico—seeing the great good to be de- 
rived therefrom, have determined in a meeting held for the pur- 
pose, to do their utmost to erect a Protestant place of worship 
on the spot. 

The local subscription list circulated for this purpose, is 
highly encouraging, as it shows plainly by the names on same, 
that all classes are equally desirous as ourselves to see a Prot- 
estant church erected in their midst. 

Without your assistance however, our object cannot be 
attained, and we therefore appeal to you to aid us by your 
contributions. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter into any dissertations on 
the necessity of our proposed step, nor of the beneficial re- 
sults to be expected: suffice it to say, that hitherto Foreigners 
have been prevented from enjoying their Faith in a public 
way. 


Ponce, Porto Rico. 20th November 1869.” 


*Missionary Bishop of Puerto Rico. 
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A wooden building was shipped out in sections from London and 
in August, 1873, was opened for divine service. Tradition in Ponce 
has it that at the downfall of the short lived republic the Church was 
ordered closed, but Queen Victoria was appealed to by her subjects 
and through her offices the interdict was removed. The ringing of 
the church bell, however, was prohibited, apparently lest there be 
propaganda among the people of Ponce. 

The congregation placed itself under the spiritual oversight of the 
diocese of Antigua and in the summer of 1874 (July 25) the Rt. Rev. 
Wm. Waldron Jackson, lord bishop of Antigua, consecrated the building 
in “honor of the Holy and Ever Blessed Trinity.” 

The parish records which begin with an account of the first visit 
of the bishop of Antigua, the Rt. Rev. William Waldron Jackson, dated 
July 18, 1874, and written by the Rev. C. J. Branch, acting chaplain 
to the bishop, and later bishop of Antigua, make no mention of the facts 
of government prohibition of services and propaganda. This first record 
is of a meeting held by the bishop with the committee of the Church in 
Ponce consisting of the Rev. A. F. Giolma, rector, and Messrs. Basanta, 
Salomons, Lion, McCormick and Lee. The first entry is as follows: 
“The Bishop stated that in consequence of the official order forwarded 
by the Captain General (Governor General) to the Alcade (Mayor) 
of this town, a copy of which had been sent to the bishop, the keys 
of the Church had been delivered to the committee, and would, therefore, 
henceforth be in the possession of the present Rector, as long as he re- 
mained in that office, and further, that the government interdict having 
been removed from the Rector, there could not exist any impediment 
to his performing Divine Service.” The interdict had been issued against 
the Rev. A. F. Giolma and the Church had been closed by the govern- 
ment because of charges which had been presented against him. There 
appears to have been no prohibition of non-Roman services, and this 
opinion is confirmed by the fact that the Rev. Joseph Bean, mentioned 
later, established the work of the Church of England in the Island of 
Vieques in 1880, eighteen years before the American occupation of the 
island. 

To return to the consideration of the interdict pronounced upon 
the Rev. Alfred F. Giolma, the records say that this reverend gentleman 
came as rector in January, 1874, and that finding something more than 
$3,000 indebtedness upon the Church building began making investi- 
gations looking toward the possibility of liquidating it so the Church 
could be consecrated. This seems to have incensed certain members of 
the committee who had charge of the accounts and they served him 
with notice of his dismissal. He declined to accept it, since it was not 
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the unanimous wish of the committee, so they state to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and on June 20, 1874, four of these gentlemen “falsely 
denounced him to the Mayor of Ponce as having preached against the 
Pope, Romanism and the Institutions of the country. In consequence 
Mr. Giolma was at once interdicted by the mayor, and the Church 
ordered to be closed until further orders of the Governor General. His 
Excellency ordered an investigation to be made, which proved the charges 
to be without foundation, and so our Rector was reinstated in his office 
and a subsequent inquiry by the Bishop of Antigua led to our appoint- 
ment as a new committee.” The rector’s action seems to have been 
upheld by the large majority of the congregation. They wanted to keep 
him since having a perfect knowledge of both English and Spanish 
he was able to hold services in both languages. This I think also 
dispels the idea that there was to be no propaganda among the native 
people. It is difficult to understand, therefore, why the bell was not 
allowed to be rung, which, however, seems to have been the case. 

Another statement the committee makes to the archbishop is that 
both the bishops of Antigua and Barbados “commended Mr. Giolma 
for his orthodoxy, zeal and correct moral deportment.’” The lay popes 
seem to have-been at work, however. They secured the bishop’s ear, and 
on Jan. 26, 1875, having exercised his office for only one year, but an 
eventful one, Mr. Giolma resigned, giving as his reason the persecution 
by the same men who had falsely accused him, and failing to receive 
the moral support which every clergyman has the right to expect from 
his bishop. The parish presented him with a purse of gold and he left 
for England. 

The first two rectors, Rev. A. Giolma (1874-75) and the Rev. 
Z. VallSpinosa (1876-84), held services in Spanish as well as in Eng- 
lish. Two other rectors, Rev. B. Noel Branch (1884-93) and the Rev. 
H. M. Skinner (1893-95) and a vacancy of three years, brought the 
history of the parish up to the time of the Spanish-American war, when 
some American soldiers, members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
opened the church for services and the church bell was again rung, 
for the first time since 1873. The Rev. Frederick Caunt, from the 
diocese of Antigua, served the parish from 1899 to 1901. The church 
building was condemned in 1923 and a beautiful church of reinforced 
concrete in Spanish style was built in its place. I have been told by old 
residents of Puerto Rico that the fortunes of this congregation varied in 
accordance with the ecclesiastical convictions of the Spanish governors 
general. If they wished they were able to find pretexts by which they 
were able to “vex certain of the Church” and make the work of the 
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congregation difficult. At times the work throve since there was no 
opposition from higher up. 

A picturesque and pathetic personality is that of the Rev. Joseph 
N. Bean (colored), rector for many years of a small congregation of 
English speaking colored people in the Island of Vieques, lying east of 
and belonging to Puerto Rico. A native of Bermuda, according to 
his own statement to Queen Victoria, he had been a British government 
employee at Jos Van Dyke, one of the Virgin group, and there heard 
of a colony of his countrymen in Vieques without a spiritual guide. 
Poorly educated, he nevertheless felt called to go to their aid. In his 
records I find this entry: “I left Tortola November 6, 1880, with wife 
and dog. Paid the Captain $18 to land us. Arrived at Vieques on 
seventh morning at six o'clock. The Doctor came and a gentleman 
asked for passport. I told him I had none. The Governor said we 
must come in the office. I made known to him my mission, he said 
I could do so.” Mr. Bean was a layman at this time, but evidently 
had the approval and backing of the authorities of the Church of Eng- 
land in the diocese of Antigua. I find several records of the visit of the 
Rev. H. Semper, of Tortola, for the purpose of administering the sacra- 
ments. He visited there in May and again in October, 1881, to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper. Another visitor was the “honorable warden and 
treasurer of All Saints’ Church, St. Thomas, Mr. C. A. Brewer. He 
looked at the papers and grant of the Capt. Gen. of Puerto Rico to 
establish the church, and gave his aid $2.00.” 

Again in May, 1883, the Rev. H. Semper visited Vieques, this time 
to baptize the six months’ old child of Joseph and Lucinda Bean. Evi- 
dently this was not acceptable to the governor of Vieques. The entry 
states, “This time he did not have time to visit the estates.” The bap- 
tism took place on the evening of his arrival and he left the next day. 
Mr. Bean writes: “as we were going out to the service my wife said a 
policeman has been here to say the Governor says you must come to 
him before you baptize. I did not say anything to the minister (Mr. 
Semper) but took with me the Grant from the Captain General and 
the English Consulate of P. R.” While in the house which was used 
as the church, a secretary of the governor spoke to him and he said 
“tell the Governor I cannot come now. And that was the last of that.” 
When he told the minister the next day he said “you did right, for I 
would not have stopped baptizing him.” 

Archdeacon Hutson (of St. Thomas) visited him in 1883 and again 
in 1885. Bishop Branch of Antigua confirmed twenty-one persons 
there in 1885 and four in 1893. He seems to have been pious. He 
“thanks God that Mr. Semper came to baptize his child” and after 
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the record of some of the first services, he says, “God I hope will 
bless us as we go on.” 

In 1885 he was bereaved. Following an entry in 1890 giving 
a statement of various sums received for the Church, there is this choice 
bit of information. “The four posts of the bedstead that Mrs. Bean 
died on are at the Altar rails. God bless them in the Church of God. 
She is in Heaven I hope and pray. 1885 she died.” 

Later information: “Mr. Joseph Nathaniel Bean entered St. August 
(ine) college 1887 and was presented by the Rev. R. B. Sutton, D. D., 
and was ordained Deacon in St. Augustine’s Church in the city of 
Raleigh, N. C., by the Rt. Rev. T. B. Lyman, D. D., Bishop of N. C. 
17th Nov., 1889.” 

Again: “The Rev. Nathaniel Bean was presented for the Priest- 
hood by the Ven. E. Hutson and was ordained Priest in St. John’s 
Church in the city of Christiansted, St. Croix, D. W. I., by the Rt. 
Rev. C. J. Branch, D. D., Coadjustor Bishop of Antigua. He was 
assisted in the laying on of hands by Archdeacon Hutson of the Virgin 
Islands, Archdeacon Dodsworth of St. Kitts, Rev. H. Semper, Rev. 
C. H. Branch, Rev. R. J. E. Scott and the Rector, A. J. Gumber. 1,400 
people present. Feb. 25, 1893.” Almost all the above names are familiar 
to me and I can easily believe the record of attendance. The Church 
had that capacity and it must have been a well advertised occasion 
with all those ecclesiastics present. 

In 1898 the Spanish-American war took place. Mr. Bean writes, 
“From 23rd of April war commenced between U. S. A. and Spain. 
The poor suffered much.” 

Evidently the “war of nerves” is not a new instrument. His record 
of “Wednesday evening, August 3, 1898. Mr. James Marden came to 
invite the Rector and his wife to St. Mary’s (a sugar estate) and gave 
up his room to them. The whole town was in a state of excitement, 
it being reported that the Colonel was going to burn the town and 
kill all strangers, also inhabitants, even to suckling infants. The order 
was given to the soldiers to pierce with their bayonets.” A very in- 
teresting event on Sept. 21, 1898. “A man of war steamed slowly into 
port. The Rector immediately wrote a letter to the American Colonel 
inviting him in the name of God before all things to come to Church 
in honor of the President of the U. S. A. and civil authority. He re- 
plied yes I am going to the fort with this gentleman, who was the 
Spanish Colonel. He returned with his band and marched the troops 
to Church where special prayers were said and a hymn sung.” The 
American ensign was to be hoisted on the custom house at noon, so 
Mr. Bean “received the ensign at the Altar rails and dedicated it in 
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the midst of a hundred amens. All the high heads were present at 
this grand reception.” 

Soon after this the Church in the United States of America took 
charge. Bishop Peterkin visited the mission in 1901. Records begin 
to show regular payments on account of salary from Geo. C. Thomas, 
treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. His latter 
days were probably freer from a financial point of view and there 
was no interference from the government. 

He was, however, by this time well along in years and his sight 
gradually failed him. He died July 15, 1907. 

The building purchased by Mr. Bean for $1,000, half of which 
sum was provided locally, served as the home of the congregation 
until it was utterly destroyed in the devastating hurricane of 1932, since 
which time a churchly and well constructed building has taken its place. 

Up to the time of the Spanish-American war these had been the 
only congregations of Christian people outside the Roman Church. 
Naturally this condition was changed under the government of the 
United States and soon after the occupation of the Island by this country 
on July 25, 1898, there was agitation among army officers and their 
families, government employees and residents, for regular services of 
the Church in San Juan. The General Convention of 1898 appointed a 
“Joint Commission on Increased Responsibilities of the Church,” which in 
March, 1899, reports, “The first action of the Commission was to re- 
quest the Bishop of Chicago to enquire into the possibilities of under- 
taking mission work in Porto Rico. He has finally commissioned the 
Rev. George B. Pratt to go to San Juan, Porto Rico, for the purpose 
of looking over the field and reporting. Previous to this action the 
same Bishop authorized the Rev. Henry A. Brown, formerly chaplain 
of the Rough Riders, and now chaplain of a regiment of regulars in 
Porto Rico, to open services as expeditiously as possible after his 
arrival in San Juan.” 

The Rev. Dr. William C. Brown, at that time a missionary in 
Brazil, later bishop of Virginia, was chosen to be bishop of Porto Rico 
by the General Convention in 1901, but did not find it possible to 
accept. 

Bishop VanBuren, writing in the Spirit of Missions, says, “The 
Mission (St. John’s) was begun shortly after the time of the American 
Occupation by Rev. H. A. Brown, an army chaplain, who gave freely 
and generously of his services.” The work in San Juan, therefore, 
had its beginning with the arrival of Chaplain Brown. The follow- 
ing is a quotation from a letter of Major Gen. Lutz Wahl to the Rev. 
Kenneth Miller, dated Oct. 5, 1928, in answer to a request for in- 
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formation: “The records in my office show that Henry A. Brown, 
chaplain in the Ist U. S. Volunteer Cavalry (Roosevelt Rough Riders), 
War with Spain, applied July 22, 1898, to transfer to a chaplaincy in 
the Regular Army, and it may be of interest to you to know that 
his application was indorsed by Lt. Col. Theodore Roosevelt as follows : 
‘I heartily indorse this application. The chaplain has shown great cour- 
age and humanity in succoring my wounded men under heavy fire.’ ” 

On September 20, 1898, the President directed that Henry A. 
Brown of Arizona, formerly chaplain of the Ist U. S. Volunteer Cavalry, 
should be appointed chaplain in the regular army when there was a 
vacancy. Accordingly, on November 4, 1898, there was issued to Henry 
A. Brown a commission as post chaplain, U. S. A., which, on Novem- 
ber 12, 1898, Brown accepted and executed his oath of office on the 
same day. 

On December 23, 1898, the commanding general at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, requested an assignment of a post chaplain to that post, 
and Henry A. Brown was ordered in the early part of January, 1899, 
to go to St. Louis, Missouri, and to report himself from that place 
to the adjutant general. He so reported himself, from St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, on January 9, 1899, and on January 10, 1899, there was issued 
by the War Department, Special Order No. 7, ordering Post Chaplain 


Brown (hitherto unassigned), to proceed to Porto Rico for assignment 
to station. 
The exact date of Chaplain Brown’s arrival was not shown, but 


it appears from the records that he was on duty at San Juan, attached 
to the 11th U. S. Cavalry, as chaplain of the post January 23, 1899. 
He appears to have remained on duty at that post, except for two 
short periods when he was on leave of absence, until he applied January 
21, 1901, for assignment to the artillery arm of the service. At this 
time he was on leave of absence in New York City and on February 
25, 1901, he was ordered to report to the commanding general, Depart- 
ment of the East, for assignment. He appears to have been assigned 
to station at Fort Hancock, New Jersey. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Chaplain Brown was not 
in San Juan, Porto Rico, in 1898. 

Chaplain Brown passed away in Baltimore in 1919. He held the 
rank of colonel, which no army chaplain in the service had held before 
him. Practically his existence had been spent in ministering to the 
young men and officers of the U. S. Army in many parts of the world. 
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Blessed with a genial disposition, a fine sense of humor and a high spirit 
of service he has left an enviable memory among those to whom he 
ministered and all who had the privilege of knowing him. 

Rev. George B. Pratt, mentioned by the commission above, arrived 
in San Juan in March, 1899, and the first service held by an organized 
congregation under the name of the “Church of St. John the Baptist” 
took place on March 12, 1899. This service was held in a club room 
on the Plaza Principal. Chancel furniture used here had been donated 
by Christ Church, Bellport, L. I., New York. Mr. Pratt wrote from 
San Juan: “I am here and have held the first service. I am the 
first in the field excepting a small Lutheran Sunday School and a 
Union Service held by a Y. M. C. A. man in a theatre.” On April 
11, 1899, Mr. Pratt was appointed a missionary by the Board of 
Missions. 

Bishop Whipple, acting for the bishop of Chicago, visited the 
island and confirmed a class in San Juan presented by Mr. Pratt on 
Feb. 25, 1900, and on Ash Wednesday, the 28th, had confirmation 
in Holy Trinity Church, Ponce. 

It was found later that a clause in the club’s charter forbade 
“gatherings of a political or religious nature to be held in the build- 
ing” so the young congregation had to seek other quarters. They occu- 
pied at least three other temporary quarters before the Church was built 
in 1904. 

Bishop George W. Peterkin, of West Virginia, sailed January 5, 
1901, for a visit to the island, on instructions from the presiding bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark. He remained two months, holding 
services and confirmations in Ponce, Vieques and San Juan. Chaplain 
Brown was again in charge of St. John’s, Mr. Pratt having returned to 
the United States in October, 1900. Chaplain Brown sailed for the 
States February 7, 1901. 

Rev. James H. VanBuren, who had been appointed missionary to 
Porto Rico, arrived Feb. 14, 1901. His arrival brought great encourage- 
ment, and his genial disposition and organizing ability gave a sense of 
permanence to the work. The mission was organized as a parish on 
Christmas Eve, 1901, a vestry was chosen and he was elected the first 
rector. 

At a special meeting of the House of Bishops the Rev. J. H. 
VanBuren was elected bishop of Porto Rico and was consecrated on 
St. John the Baptist day, patronal festival of Puerto Rico. He assumed 
his new duties immediately, remaining as rector of St. John’s. He set 
about extending the work of the Church in the district, especially in 
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and near San Juan, caring also for the already existing work in Ponce 
and Vieques. 

The Rev. Walter Mitchell, now bishop of Arizona, succeeded Bishop 
VanBuren as rector of St. John’s, remaining for two years. He in turn 
was succeeded by the Rev. F. A. Warden. 

Bishop VanBuren resigned his jurisdiction in 1912 on account of 
ill health. He returned to the United States and after a long illness 
died July 9, 1917. The Rt. Rev. A. W. Knight, bishop of Cuba, was 
placed in charge of the district until Dec. 17, 1913, when the Rt. Rev. 
C. B. Colmore, the present bishop, was consecrated at Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Vestry Minutes (1843-1863) of Saint Paul’s Church, Grand Gulf, Mississippi. 
Edited by Nash Kerr Burger, Historiographer of the Diocese of Mississippi. 
Jackson, 1942. Pp. 19. 


The historiographer of the diocese of Mississippi continues his admirable 
work of publishing important sources of the early history of the Church in that 
state. 

The original manuscript minutes are reproduced in full with a two page 
preface, a map, and with ample footnotes. The parish as well as the town is 
now extinct; but as it was a congregation of some importance in a flourishing 
river town in the early days of Mississippi before the river changed its course 
and ruined both town and parish, these vestry minutes throw considerable light 
on the life and workings of a frontier church. 

The biographical data on the clergy who ministered to it and on the lay- 
men who served on its vestry, are very valuable. The volume amounts to a 
reconstruction of the history of this parish. 

This publication, following the style of the productions of the Historical 
Records Survey of the W.P.A., is mimeographel and bound. We commend 
this inexpensive method to other dioceses where &mple funds are not available 
in making accessible their more important manuscript sources by regular printing. 

Wa tter H. Stowe. 


The Expansion of the Anglican Communion. By John Higgins. Louisville, The 
Cloister Press, 1942. Pp. 248. $2. 


Not since 1895, when Bishop Alfred Barry’s The Ecclesiastical Expansion 
of England was published, have we had an up to date account of the growth 
of the Anglican Communion. A good deal has happened in the nearly half 
century intervening to justify a new presentation of this important subject. 

The story of the preset volume is told in seven chapters: “the Church in 
the British Isles”; “the Churches of the Americas and the West Indies”; “the 
Church in Africa and the Islands of the Indian Ocean”; “the Church in India 
and the East Indies”; “the Church in Australasia”; “the Churches of the Far 
East”; “the Church in Europe and the Near East”; plus bibliography, index, 
and 13 maps. 

The more spectacular part of this Anglican expansion has taken place in 
the last 150 years, and more particularly in the last century: 


“In this century and a half an Established Church, the sole authority 
of which resided in king and parliament, has grown to the world-wide 
Anglican Communion, with 9 self-governing provinces and 28 single 
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dioceses outside the British Isles, together with 9 missionary districts un- 
der the American Church. The total number of Anglican dioceses now 
is 314, the oldest being the see of Canterbury, founded 597, and the 
youngest, North Africa, established in 1936. There are some 37,000,000 
baptized members . . . ” (Page 235.) 


An interesting fact about this book is that it was written by the rector of 
a large, down town city parish (Gethsemane, Minneapolis), which is a very 
exacting responsibility. It proves that more of our parochial clergy could make 
worth-while contributions to Church history and scholarship if they would set 
their minds to it. If, instead of aimless reading, or, what is worse, succumbing 
without a struggle to the modern clerical gospel of unrestrained activism which 
considers any kind of serious study as a form of indolence, a clergyman will 
take time to master some phase of theology, he can within ten years be some- 
thing of an authority in that particular field; and what is more important, the 
Church will be the richer for it. For 50 years the intellectual leadership of 
the American clergy has declined, both absolutely and relatively; and it is high 
time attempts were made to rectify this deplorable condition. 

There are, we regret to say, several errors in the chapter on the American 
Church; some minor, some more serious. In chronological order they are: 


“The astute New Englanders . . . further instructed their bishop- 
elect to seek apostolic orders from the Scottish non-juring bishops should 
he fail in his mission with the English parliament and bishops.” (Page 68.) 


This is not quite accurate. Seabury, the bishop-elect, was not present at 
the convention which elected him, but was in New York. The convention or- 
dered its emissaries thus to instruct Seabury, but in fact they did not do so and 
Seabury went to Scotland on his own responsibility as his letters clearly show. 


“TWhite] . . . was made chaplain of the Continental Congress of 
1787, which position he held until 1801.” (Page 71.) 


Dr. White became chaplain of the congress in 1777, served until 1789, when 
it moved to New York, and then from 1790 to 1800 when it returned to Phila- 
delphia. 


“At this convention [1785] the three groups faced each other, each 
with its own distinct idea as to how the Church might best be revived.” 
(Page 71.) 


One of these groups, the Connecticut churchmen, never had any representa- 
tives present in any General Convention until the second session of 1789. 


“The English archbishops and bishops . . . complained that the 
participation of laymen in church government was an unheard-of nov- 
elty.” (Page 72.) 


No such complaint was ever made by the English archbishops and bishops. 
In fact, one of the counts against Seabury in his application to them for episcopal 
orders was that he did not possess the consent of the laity of Connecticut. How- 
ever much the English archbishops and bishops may have been lacking in en- 
thusiasm, they did not lack in learning, and they knew their primitive Church 
history quite as well as Dr. White. Their exact language was as follows: 
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“We should be inexcusable, too, if, at the time when you are re- 
questing the establishment of Bishops in your Church, we did not strongly 
represent to you that the Eighth Article of your Ecclesiastical Consti- 
tution appears to be a degradation of the Clerical, and still more of the 
Episcopal character. . . . ” 


This is quite a different thing. It was a protest against the provision 
whereby a diocesan convention could suspend or remove from office any bishop, 
priest or deacon within its jurisdiction. This meant in a diocese such as Vir- 
ginia where the laity could outvote the clergy, that the latter were at the abso- 
lute mercy of the former, and that bishops as well as priests could be in fact 
deposed by laymen. Such a practice was absolutely contrary to the age-long 
catholic principle that a bishop or priest could only be degraded by his peers. 
The English archbishops and bishops were absolutely right and their position is 
that of the American Church today. 


“At a convention of the whole Church [1786] they then elected 
Doctor Provoost to be bishop of New York, Doctor White for Penn- 
sylvania, and Doctor Griffith for Virginia.” (Page 72.) 


This, of course, was not the case. Those gentlemen had already been elected 
by their respective dioceses. The General Convention of 1786 merely signed their 
“testimonials in the form prescribed by the archbishops of England for the Gen- 
eral Convention.” 

On page 73 it is stated that Drs. White and Provoost were consecrated 
February 4, 1786. This should be 1787. Likewise, they returned to New York 
on Easter Day, 1787, not 1786. 

On page 75: “[Bishop] Hobart died in 1839, a few years after the first 
beginnings of the Catholic revival in England.” Hobart died in 1830, a few 
years before Keble, Newman and Pusey were ever heard of. 


“Another unwitting source of internal dissension in the years of 
missionary opportunity from 1800-1835 was the rise of an ardent cham- 
pion (Hobart) of Anglo-catholicism some 25 years before Keble preached 
the famous Oxford sermon which began the Catholic revival in Eng- 
land. . . . But Hobart made many ecclesiastical enemies and while the 
Church must acknowledge the debt which she will ever owe to him, at 
the same time internal dissension and debate focussed churchmen’s eyes 
on the home battlefront instead of on the new frontier... . . ” (Page 75.) 


This is one of those unfortunate statements which conveys an entirely er- 
roneous impression. This statement assumes that the home battlefront was 
strong in faith, strong in number of parishes and members, strong in financial 
resources, fully manned with clergy, and that these were frittered away in fruit- 
less controversy. No one of these assumptions is true. It is reading into the 
past of 125 years ago what we know to be true today. When Hobart appeared 
on the scene the home battlefront was pathetically weak in all of these im- 
portant factors. Whoever heard of a home battlefront which was weak carrying 
on successful war in distant regions? 

Hobart and those who followed in his train had to strengthen the faith, 
increase the number of parishes and members, enlarge the financial resources, 
and recruit and inspire the ministry of the home front before the Church could 
send out priests and money into the Middle West. To expect otherwise is to 
expect the impossible. New Jersey, for example, for the first 30 years of its 
diocessan existence (1785-1815) never had a bishop. It couldn’t support one. 
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Hobart by his energy, his magnetism, his magnificent aggressiveness, won J 
literally thousands to the Church. His controversies, by way of reaction among 
his opponents, stimulated them to greater endeavors. A very good case can 
be made out to show that Hobart was a great factor in the re-creation of the 
evangelicals as an effective group in the Church. Richard Channing Moore, ¢ 
under whom the revival of the Church in Virginia began, was a priest in Ho- V 
bart’s diocese when he was called to the South. Hobart’s example inspired t 
Moore to do on evangelical lines in Virginia what Hobart had done on high € 
church lines in New York. 

This reviewer was born and raised and has labored in the Middle West. g 
He knows the common assumption of Middle Westerners, to-wit: That the I 
Middle West was the only frontier the Episcopal Church ever had until the I 
Civil War. As a matter of fact, for the first 50 years of its autonomous ex- ( 
istence the Atlantic Seaboard was its frontier. Having approached annihilation, ( 


it had first to recover an enormous amount of lost ground. 

Another thing to be remembered is that during Hobart’s lifetime upper and 
western New York State was one of the greatest missionary frontiers the Church 
has ever had. And Hobart was one of the greatest missionary bishops the 
Church has ever had. Thanks to him, the Church was early on the ground and 
reaped a rich harvest which is evident at this day. In his missionary enthusiasm 
he nearly wrecked the finances of Trinity Church, New York; he not only poured 
himself out, but he literally burned himself out and died on his missionary 
frontier at Auburn, New York. 

Moreover, Hobart inspired and trained New York churchmen to give gen- 
erously. Henry Caswall, a priest of English birth who was ordained in this 
country and returned to the Church of England, visited New York in 1834, four 
years after Hobart’s death. In his book, “America and the American Church,” 
he writes: 


“The Church-people of the city of New York are pre-eminently 
distinguished by their disposition to assist Episcopal institutions. If 
there is an infant parish to be established in the far West, and unable 
to erect a place of worship, application is made to the benevolence of 
New York. . . . Applicants after applicants come crowding in, and the 
fountain of Christian kindness still remains unexhausted, and even in- 
creasing in abundance. I have been credibly informed that many wealthy 
merchants habitually devote a tenth part of their income, or even more, 
to purposes connected with the extension of religion.” 


It is to be noted that these applicants did not go to those portions of the 
Church which were untainted by controversy! 


In the bibliography Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is not given. In all charity, but with candor, let it be said that no up to date 
history of the American Episcopal Church can be written which neglects the 
findings contained in the ten years, ten volumes, of this publication. 


Let not this excursion into American Church history hide from the reader 
our sincere opinion that the Anglican Communion should welcome this story of 
its expansion throughout the world, and that the American Church should be 
proud that one of its own clergy has written it. All interested laymen should 
read it, and all clergymen should not only read it but own it for reference. 

Wa H. Stowe. 
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John Woolman, American Quaker, by Janet Whitney. Boston. Little, Brown 


& Co. 1942. Pp. 490. $3.75. 


Mrs. Janet Whitney is already well known for her biography of Elizabeth Fry, 
Quaker Heroine, She has now crossed the Atlantic to tell the story of John 
Woolman, American Quaker. The book is written with imaginative insight, so 
that the reader is rewarded not only with a picture of Woolman, but with an 
excellent presentation of Quaker customs of the colonial period. 

With a skill rivalling that of the ablest fiction writers, Mrs. Whitney gives 
an account of all aspects of Quaker life, including such topics as education, the 
home, the founding of new towns, the artisan class, press and publication, com- 
munity development, relations with the Indian and the Negro, health, disease, and 
death. All subjects are illuminated by showing human beings in motion. In 
quick strokes she paints the coming of the white man: “The Indian loved the 
silence, and preserved it. His arrow was as quiet as a bird’s flight; his canoe 
slipped down the waterways like a leaf; . . . But the white men, stepping onto 
the river shore with a tread that crackled on the twigs, had no awe of the forest 
wilderness. . . . Their shouts awoke the echoes, they whistled and sang as they 
built their campfires, and both game and Indian were presently deafened for a half 
mile round by the shattering explosion of a musket. Eut above all and most 
conquering, a new note stirred the air’s vibrations in those solitudes—the sound of 
casual human laughter” (pp. 3-4). Descriptions of habit and environment abound, 
such as “Large families bent on travel made quite a demand on horses, and a 
young man who had no sister to take in to Monthly, Quarterly, or Yearly Meeting 
could make himself and his horse useful by taking someone else’s sister. Certainly 
pillion riding lent itself to courtship” (pp. 51-52). Her description of Mount 
Holly is as fine as the imaginative portrayal of Our Town. 

John Woolman’s social creed anticipates Thoreau and William Blake. His 
technique as a reformer is presented in his battle with a saloon keeper, during 
which he gained his objective and won the friendship of the man (pp. 78-80). 
Throughout his life, even among Quakers, Woolman was famous for his ability 
to place himself in the position of his opponent, and to approach any problem by 
complete understanding of a contrary point of view with all of its economic and 
social implications. This quality of a versatile mind appeared in his advocacy 
of the rights of the Indian, of the Negro slave, in his pacifism and opposition to 
bearing arms against the Indian, and in his advocacy of humane treatment of 
seamen. Moreover, he was able to measure his own strength so that his work 
brought success rather than failures. 

The share of the Quaker in the building of colonial America is vividly pre- 
sented in a new synthesis of all the folk from Virginia to New England. The 
Quakers brought not only their religious way of life with them but also sufficient 
wealth to establish themselves in their new home without suffering many of the 
hardships of other pioneers. The reader of this volume will probably get a clearer 
view of Quaker society than is possible in any other work outside of the writings 
of Professor Rufus M. Jones. Nowhere is the narrative dull; nowhere does the 
author fail to translate Quaker phrases into modern terms. She is, of course, 
writing as an insider in sympathetic interpretation of her people and their point 
of view. It is not within her intention to explain the harshness of contemporary 
controversy, nor the hostility which the Quakers encountered from other Chris- 
tian groups. The separateness of the Quaker, a society within a society, is no 
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doubt a partial key to this fact. Without particular discussion of this hardihood, 
she brings Quaker independence into clear view. 

The author’s documentation is extensive and overbalances the privileges she 
often permits herself in rounding out the narrative in a literary rather than an 
historical manner. A Bibliography, Appendices of considerable interest, and a 
brief Index complete the volume. The Illustrations, by George Gillette Whitney, 


are particularly attractive. 
FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


The Negro in English Romantic Thought; or, A Study of Sympathy for the Op- 
pressed. By Eva Beatrice Dykes. The Associated Publishers, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. PP. x + 197. 


This book describes the growth in England of a sense of responsibility to 
the Negro. The material is fairly copious, though Miss Dykes would have found 
much to her purpose in an important article by Professor C. A. Moore (“Whig 
Panegyric Verse, 1700-1760: a Phase of Sentimentalism,” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, XLI [1926], 362-401) and perhaps something in 
Nathaniel Weekes’s poem (1754) on the Barbadoes, J. Singleton’s (1767) and 
George Heriot’s (1781) on the West Indies, and the anonymous Jamaica (1777). 
The reader of Miss Dykes’s book is especially struck by the great popularity 
of Mungo Park’s Travels, the early attempts at dialect verse, and the effect of 
Abolition in the British Empire upon public opinion in America. 

But the organization of the material raises doubts. Miss Dykes divides the 
authors of each period in turn into groups of major and minor, and concludes 
with a chapter on “some women abolitionists.” This arrangement appears to the 
present reviewer to obscure both the main issues and their chronological develop- 
ment. For example, is difference in sex sufficient cause for separating Dorothy 
Wordsworth from her brother by two chapters? Indeed, only in her conclusion 
does Miss Dykes reveal her ability to survey her material and discover trends in 
ideas; and one suspects that had she pursued these lines of infiltration from the 
outset, her campaign would have brought profounder results. She might also have 
profitably widened her perspective so as to view her subject more philosophically 
as part of the great sentimental and humanitarian movement (her treatment of 
this is very brief and -might well have drawn upon Professor Ronald S. Crane’s 
brilliant article, “Suggestions toward a Genealogy of the ‘Man of Feeling’,” ELH, 
a Journal of English Literary History, 1 [1934], 205-230). It is an odd coinci- 
dence that this study of anti-slavery literature should so nicely exemplify the 
slavery to dead fact and the card index method that has been so rife in American 
scholarly writing. (The present reviewer feels the iron turn in his own breast.) 
Is a scholar’s whole duty merely to plod through volumes, jot down pertinent 
facts and quotations, place them in a sequence at best arbitrary, and call the 
result a monograph? 

ROBERT A. AUBIN, 

New Jersey College for Women. 
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The Ministery and the Eucharist, by W. J. Sparrow Simpson. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. 1942, Pp. 215. 


This volume falls mto three main parts: The Church of the Centuries; In 
the Church of England since the Reformation and Recent Movements towards 
Reunion. It is frankly written from the Anglo-Catholic standpoint. Given its 
premises, it would be difficult to find in comparatively small compass a more lucid 
and logical exposition. There is a particularly illuminating chapter on Spiritual 
Communion. 


Cardinal Consalvi and Anglo-Papal Relations, by John Tracy Ellis. Washington. 
The Catholic University of America Press. 1942. Pp. 202. 


Althought little known to this generation Cardinal Consalvi ranked as an 
ecclesiastical statesman in the early part of the nineteenth century. This study 
is concerned with the large part he played in the effort of the Papacy to obtain 
an alleviation of the harsh conditions under which the Roman Catholics in England 
perforced lived. He was the first Roman cardinal to set foot in England since 
Cardinal Pole landed at Dover in 1554. The author who is a member of the 
faculty of the Catholic University of America, has done an excellent piece of 
historical research. 


The Essence of Anglo-Catholicism by Walter Herbert Stowe. New York. More- 
house-Gorham Co. 1942. Pp. 61. 


A clear-cut scholarly exposition of the Anglo-Catholic position prepared and 
read before a group of Protestant ministers in New Jersey. It is negative in the 
sense of “What Anglo-Catholicism is Not”, and positive in “What Anglo- 
Catholicism Is”. An excellent manual for intelligent laymen. so. 


* “A volume which delves deeply into the religious origins 
of America and gives a thoroughly historical and objec- 
tive treatment of the moral and spiritual forces that 
shared in the making of the nation.” 


Religion 
William W. Sweet 


No other volume even attempts to do what Dr. Sweet has 
accomplished in this book, for the beginnings of religion 
in America, the struggles for survival and expansion, is a 
subject that has been strangely neglected. 


* 

This thorough and inclusive work treats all the important 
leaders in the various colonies and the beliefs and causes 
which they sponsored. It shows why America became a 
haven of refuge for those who sought freedom of con- 
science. It is filled with unusual anecdotes and absorbing 
incidents. It is based on years of careful research but is as 
much a book for the general reader as for the specialist. 
“It is a grand book”, says W. E. Garrison in The Christian 
Century and the New York Times calls it “A standard 
authority on the facts and phases of a religious phenom- 
enon, at once bewildering in its variety and universal in 
its significance.” 367 pages. $3.00. 
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THE 
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